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MEMORIAL ORGAN SCREEN IN TRINITY CHURCH, PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


Designed by Cram & FerGuson, Architects 


MADE BY 


Irving & Casson-A. H. Davenport Co. 


601 FirtH AvENUE CopLey SQUARE 
Boston 
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COLONY HILL 


A Smart Community of Early 
American and Georgian Homes 


$25,000 to $35,000 





BOSS & PHELPS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


To reach: Que St. to Wisconsin Ave. north 
one block to Reservoir Rd., west to 100 
ft. beyond 44th St. 


Building for the future— 
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A QUARTER CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


WITH 


THE WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


“... the people had a mind to work.” 


Twenty-five years have passed since 
President Theodore Roosevelt and 
the late Bishop Satterlee laid the 
Foundation Stone. Today, in the 
vaulting nave and quiet chapel, the 
labor of twenty-five years bears first 
fruit. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
is proud to salute this milestone of 
accomplishment. For the life of this 


railway system is linked, insepara- 
bly, with Washington and its ac- 
tivities. 


And many a sincere pilgrim to the 
Washington Cathedral has looked 
back, with keen pleasure, to his trip 
on The George Washington—a train 
which offers the unique advantage of 
travel free from dust and dirt from 
departure to journey’s end. 


Travel to Washington 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 


THE Most WoNDERFUL TRAIN IN THE WORLD 


COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


EVERY CAR 


No dust...no dirt ...no cinders 


ALL THE TIME 


EASTWARD WESTWARD 
(Read down) (Read up) 

Ly. 9:04 AM St. Louis (Big Four Ry.)..(CST) Ar. 4:45 PM 
Ly. 10:05 AM Chicago Ar. 3:00 PM 
Ly 2:10 PM Indianapolis Ar. 10:45 AM 
Ly. 1:30 PM Louisville (C. & O. Ry.) Ar. 10:50 AM 
Lv 4:05 PM Lexington Ar. 8:15 AM 
Ly. 6:01 PM Cincinnati . (EST) Ar. 8:45 AM 
Ar. 8:30 AM Washington Ly. 6:01 PM 
Ar, 9:52 AM Baltimore (Penna. R.R.) Ly. 4:09 PM 
Ar. 11.42 AM West Philadelphia Ly. 2:24 PM 


Ar 1:40 PM New York 


CHESAPEAKE ard 


Ly. 12:30 PM 
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From the portrait by Marion Boyd Allen 
THE RIGHT REVEREND JAMES EDWARD FREEMAN, D.D., LL.D. 


Third Bishop of Washington, who celebrates the ninth anniversary of his consecration on the Feast of 
St. Michael and All Angels. 












cA Cathedral in a New Age’ 


+ 


Address Delivered by the Bishop of Washington at the Festival Service of 
Thanksgiving in the great Choir and Sanctuary on the Feast of St. Michael 
and All Angels, 1932, to Commemorate the Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
of the Laying of the Foundation Stone of Washington Cathedral. 


+ 


IVE and twenty years ago this day a great spiritual seer and visionary, Bishop 

Satterlee, began a work on this hill the : significance of which has been more fully 

realized as it has grown in beauty and power through a quarter century of time. 
To use the language of the late President McKinley, it was a “new sowing for the Mas- 
ter and for men.” 


At that memorable service, at which the Bishop of London delivered the address, 
the then President of the United States, Theodore Roosevelt, felicitating the Bishop and 
his associates upon the beginning of so momentous an undertaking, said: “It would 
be to our discredit if we sank back in sullen pessimism and declined to strive for good 
because we feared the strength of evil. There is much evil; there is much good, too; 
and one of the good things is that more and more we must realize that there is such a 
thing as a real, Christian fellowship among men of different creeds, and that the real 
field for rivalry among and between creeds comes in the rivalry of the endeavor to see 
which can render best service to mankind, which can do the work of the Lord best by 
doing His work for the people best.” 


With that fine sentiment so characteristic of Bishop Satterlee, he must needs have 
for the foundation of this great fabric a stone brought from Bethlehem. This foundation 
stone bears the significant inscription, “The Word was made flesh and dwelt among us.” 
Thus upon this great affirmation of the Christian faith, the Incarnation, this noble 
building was to rise in all its beauty and splendor to be a witness for Christ in the 
Capital of the Nation. It is a striking observation to note, as one reads the graphic 
story of that memorable day, twenty-five years removed, that a great majority of the 
three score or more bishops then present have been translated from the Church Militant 
to the Church Triumphant. The span of twenty-five years has marked a great transi- 
tion in the life of the Church as in the life of the nation, and indeed of the world. 


The Foundation Stone was set seven years before the World War came to disturb 
and to impair the order and tranquility of the nations. From the shadows of this well 
nigh universal conflict we have hardly emerged, nor have we as yet been able to regis- 
ter any benefits therefrom. It is the one shadows, titanic event that in this quarter 
century has unsettled institutions and systems, republics and empires, and diverted 
from its long established channels the normal current of human events. In the light of 
this. it is diffic ult in these later days to properly appraise the new issues, systems and 
institutions that are as yet novel and strange to us. Along with these altered conditions 


*In response to many requests received from members of the clergy and laity who attended the 
service on the afternoon of Michaelmas Day, Bishop Freeman has consented to the publication of his com- 
memoration address as a supplement to this issue of TME CATHEDRAL AGE, which was already on the press. 
—Editor’s Note. 











the whole economic and industrial order has witnessed vast and far-reaching changes, 
and even the most astute of our economists cannot tell us what the new drifts and ten- 
dencies portend. In the realm of education and science, new concepts and formule 
have come to displace many of our old concepts and ideals, and the end is not yet. 
The upward reach of man’s mind cannot be satisfied. In pursuance of Emerson’s 
dictum, we are forever attempting to “hitch our wagon to a star.” 


In the face of all these new conditions, throughout this period, so dramatic and 
momentous, this work in the Capital of the Republic has steadily gone forward. Cast 
on lines altogether unique, broadly compre shensive of many human interests, impress- 
ive in its extent, with many agencies designed for the enrichment of mind and heart, 
this Cathedral fabric, with its allie d institutions, Schools and College of Preachers, has 
come to occupy a place peculiarly its own in the life of Church and state. In this brief 
survey, the deep interest of the most commanding men in public and private life, made 
evident in their persistent endeavors in behalf of this finely spiritual enterprise, is 
worthy of our observation on this occasion. 


More and more as they have contemplated it and caught something of the vision 
and purpose of its high-minded founders, they have come to believe that what is in 
process on this hill must have a determining effect upon those large concerns that have 
to do with our life as a people. These men and women, with a broad, statesmanlike 
vision, have come more and more to feel the force of that pregnant word: “We shall not 
survive materially unless we be redeemed spiritually.” They have come to realize that 
in no center on this continent, other than here in the Capital, is a great affirmation of 
spiritual ideals so essential and indispensable. Moved, doubtless in part, by the 
beauty and artistry of this growing fabric, they have felt its strong and compelling 
appeal, but beyond its aesthetic values they have seen in this te mple that which is 
fundamental to our security, our peace and our permanence. 


It would be interesting on such an occasion to make liberal citations from the 
ample testimony in the Cathedral archives, testimony given by the wisest of our leaders 
in state and industry, confirming the utility of this great enterprise in its practical 
relation to our common concerns. A less thoughtful observer and appraiser of values 
affirms that, the building of a Cathedral in the twentieth century is an anomaly. Hap- 
pily, such a statement is not sustained by the overwhelming judgment of those who 
have the most intimate knowledge of the designs and purposes for which this building 
is erected, It is safe to say that, not in the twe nty-five years of its recorded history has 
it occupied a more conspicuous and commanding place in the economy of our life than 
in this present distracted and confused period. As yet but a fragment (but a noble 
one), of the whole structure, it exercises an influence both silent and articulate that is 
beyond our powers to estimate or appraise. Its very magnitude constitutes in itself a 
challenge to our faith and courage; a challenge to our faith in that it is a later and 
nobler affirmation of our supreme trust in God as revealed in His Son, Jesus Christ; a 
challenge to our courage in that in an age marked by stupendous material development 
it calls us to a task that engages our heroic endeavors and self-sacrificing service. 


If, at its inception, twenty-five years ago, when its Foundation Stone was laid, it 
assumed in the imagination of its founders a place of importance, then we may venture 
to say with deepene d assurance that, in this present storm-tossed age it has a still larger 
place, and its warrant for being is authenticated and confirmed by the tragic needs of 
these momentous and critical days. Great as was the vision of those who inaugurated 
this work, high and holy as were the purposes that animated them, we do not unduly 
urge their designs and ideals for the purpose of giving fresh emphasis to the claims 
which this Cathedral makes in a new age. We believe it may be urged with all insis- 
tence that the development of more recent years gives to this Cathe ,dral Foundation a 
new meaning and one that transcends even the vision of those who, in other days, gave 



















it impulse and direction. We are faced with a new set of conditions, the significance 
of which we have not as yet even partially comprehended. 


Christian faith and Christian practice are being tested today as in no period of 
our history. The whole world is experiencing the pains of a new birth, and its travail 
is testing its strength and its patience to the utmost. In the face of this situation there 
are those who believe that many of the treasured institutions that we have long recog- 
nized as indispensable, must give place to institutions that are more immediately 
adapted to the needs of men. We cannot be unmindful of conspicuous experiments 
and theories now in process that regard as utterly obsolete and outworn, institutions 
and agencies that for generations have held their place and maintained their claims 
unlet and unhindered. To meet these new conditions our most venerable institutions 
must be prepared not only to maintain their creeds and systems, but to maintain them 
by rendering them more appealing and more satisfying. 


That some of the old molds of thought and practice must be re-cast and re-adapted 
to meet the clamorous needs of a new age is clearly obvious. We are not of those who 
believe that the Christian religion in its simplicity and beauty, nor indeed in its adapt- 
ability to human needs has lost aught of its appeal. As a matter of fact, there is a 
hunger of the soul evident today, an unsatisfied hunger such as we have not experienced 
in our generation. Along with this hunger there is widespread restlessness, a restless- 
ness that grows out of habits and practices in the administration of the Church and 
Christian institutions that repel rather than attract. Individual conceits and eccen- 
tricities disclosed in much of the Church’s administration of her sacred offices is con- 
tributing to impair its influence and to render it unappealing to devout men and 
women. 


This Cathedral church has not sought by the employment of any artifice or an 
undue emphasis upon any novel practice to attract those who are drawn by the bizarre 
and the spectacular. To adhere with utter fidelity to catholic tradition and to main- 
tain a reverent worship has been its one supreme aim. It has neither cultivated nor 
been influenced by any school or party; it has yielded to no innovations, nor sought 
by any appeal that is meretricious to win the favor of the passing crowd. Firm as its 
strong foundations is the faith to which it witnesses. Its divine Lord is the unchanging 
Christ and to make Him manifest is its single aim and purpose. Worship and preach- 
ing here must at all times serve one end, the edification and spiritual enrichment of 
His people. From this course it will not be drawn, strong in the belief that its sov- 
ereign Lord is the world’s supreme need and its ultimate salvation. 


We frankly affirm these things today because it is increasingly evident that if the 
Christian Church is to contribute effec tively to the healing of the world’s ills, it must 
in every department of its administration meet more completely the demands of a dis- 
tracted and confused world. Reverent in worship, definite in preaching, bold in chal- 
lenging the forces of evil, persistent in championing every beneficent work, this house 
of God shall more and more fulfill its high and holy purpose. It is a task that calls 
for and engages the best, the best of our spiritual, intellectual and emotional gifts. 
Nothing that is mediocre, no service that is cold and perfunctory, no ceremonial that i is 
unmeaning nor that does violence to our approved and tested standard of worship, no 
diluted presentation of the mighty message given to men by an ever-living Christ can 
find place in a temple so nobly planned. We covet for ourselves no place of superior 
or proud isolation. We claim no infallibility of judgment, we but seek to discover by 
observation and experience what are the spiritual needs of our age and to helpfully 
minister to them. That there is a revolt against a careless and extemporized form of 
worship on the one hand, and an excessively ornate and too dramatic practice on the 
other hand, we believe to be demonstrably true. The large fact that faces the Church 
today is the poverty of life without religious conviction and a reverent worship. How 














to minister to these human needs is the Church’s greatest problem now as always. A 
discriminating observer of our time affirms: “It can still be claimed for the public 
worship of the Church that it offers the one incomparable privilege and opportunity 
for the all-comprehending expression of the life of man.” There is no substitute for it; 
it is the one strong prop that sustains the hope and courage of men, the world over. It 
is this that concerns us more than all else; yes, more than economic and political ad- 
justments, more than all the complex problems of this disordered and disorderly 
world. It is not secondary but primary and because it is primary it commands our 
most intelligent zeal and our most unfailing efforts. Every office, every service admin- 
istered in this place must be so ordered as to evoke and call into action those deep 
religious feelings, emotions if you will, that find their expression in every habit and 
practice of life. To send men and women forth from this place restored, renewed in 
body, mind and spirit, this is its purpose and its only purpose. Architecture, artistry, 
symbolism, music, glory of color, precision and dignity of worship, all must conserve 
the beauty of holiness and the holiness of beauty. 


Christianity stands again at a new cross-road and its opportunity for serving man- 
kind has never been greater. The compelling question is, is its channel, the C ‘hurch, 
prepared and ready to meet it? Is it alert to rightly appraise the perils that threaten 
it? Is it prepared at any sacrifice of long cherished conceits to bring its rejuvenating 
ministry to a world that is sorely in need of refreshment and a restored confidence? 


In the face of the seemingly insuperable difficulties that now hinder and halt our 
construction work we dare to carry on. The very exigencies of this hour of trial, the 
emptiness of life without God, the poverty of riches, the unc ertainty and fictitiousness 
of all human values, the interrupted and disrupted progress of our cherished enter- 
prises, the dissipated hopes and the world-wide cry of disillusioned men and women, 
give to our task a new significance and a new meaning. 


“Where cross the crowded ways of life, 
Where sound the cries of race and clan, 
Above the noise of selfish strife, 
We hear Thy voice, O Son of man.” 


It is to make this voice prevail that we see in the present emergency our supremest 
duty and opportunity. 


“What price glory?” This question asked where life had fled and a world was at 
strife, is still demanding an answer. What are we as a people scheming and planning 
to do to set our house in order? Like Banquo’s ghost this question haunts every home 
and fireside, every mart of trade, every laborer, yes, every statesman. Upon its answer 
the future hangs. It is to give direction and decision to the answer that we press the 
priority of this “new sowing for the Master and for men.” For God and country we 
build. This anniversary will be little more than a period of happy reminiscence, of 
selfish felicitation, unless it moves us to freshened endeavor, deepened consecration and 
a more selfless service. It presents a challenge, such a challenge as we have never 
before faced. In a time of crisis this challenge has a new and deeper meaning and 
calls for more of an heroic and militant faith. We refuse to yield to that spirit so 
prevalent today that thinks only in terms of material values, that would buttress the 
institutions of the state, of society and industry, by securing to them the cunning, the 
wit and the wisdom of men who have no vision of God and of life’s higher and holier 
meaning. We burnish our weapons to meet any attack upon the citadel of Christian 
faith and practice. “Let God arise and let His enemies be scattered.” Now as never 
before in our generation we are compelled to maintain the kingdom of our Lord and 
His Christ against every assault that is made upon it. It is to such a service that we 
call you today. For God and country is our watchword. In the name of our sov- 
ereign Master: “Let us rise up and build.” 
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Washington Cathedral’s First 


Quarter Century 
By Elisabeth Ellicott Poe 


QUARTER of a century, a breath 
as it were, in Eternity! And 


yet what wonders God hath 
wrought on Mount Saint Alban in the 
twenty-five years since the Founda- 
tion Stone of Washington Cathedral 
was laid on Michaelmas Day, 1907, to 
this latest Feast of St. Michael and 
All Angels in the completed Great 
Choir and Sanctuary. 

Nearly a third of the twentieth cen- 
tury has vanished with the ages into 
the vastness of Time. Then the new 
century was only seven years old; the 
World War was undreamed of; Ed- 
ward VII was on England’s throne 
and Theodore Roosevelt was President 
of the United States. Then the Na- 


tional Capital was but an overgrown 
village. Now it is a world metropolis 
with a mounting population of more 
than a half million persons. 

What of Washington Cathedral in 
the last quarter century? Through the 
grace of God and the- prayers and 
gifts of thousands of friends the dream 
of Henry Yates Satterlee, first Bishop 
of Washington, and continued in faith 
by Alfred Harding, his successor, has 
been wrought into reality under the 
guidance and genius of James E. Free- 
man, present and third Bishop of 
Washington. 

How prophetic today seem those 
words of the venerable Bishop Tuttle 
of Missouri, presiding Bishop and 
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THE FOUNDATION STONE OF WASHINGT THEDRAL 


It is fitting and inspiring to place here the declaration of dedication pronounced by Bishop Satterlee 
at the laying of the Foundation Stone on the Feast of St. Michael and All Angels in 1907 “In the 
Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. I do pronounce and declare duly 

y laid this Foundation Stone of Washington Cathedral, to be builded here to the glory of the ever 

rinity, and in honour of Christ our Lord, the Incarnate Son of God, and to be dedicated under the 
name and title of His Blessed Apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul, as a House of Prayer for all people 
and for the ministration of God’s holy Word and Sacraments, according to the use of the branch of the 
holy Catholic Church, known as the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America. 
And I do furthermore declare and proclaim that the Bishop, Chapter and Diocese of Washington, do 
hold and administer this Cathedral Church as a trust, for the benefit and use not only of the people 
of this Diocese and City, but also of the whole American Church, whose every baptized member shall 
have part and ownership in this House of God. ‘Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, 

even Jesus Christ, who is God over all, blessed for evermore. Amen.’ ” 
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faithful soldier of Christ unto his long 
life’s end, uttered when not even the 
Foundation Stone, brought from the 
fields of Bethlehem, marked the spot 
where Washington Cathedral was to 
be: ‘‘A National Cathedral this, to be 
not only a fabrie for our own Church, 
but also a harmony and an instrument 
of unity and a thing of beauty for the 
whole Nation.’’ But it has become far 
more—the Cathedral is a magnificent 
witness for Christ in this new world 
capital and a witness to the abiding 
spiritual element in the American 
people. 

Glaneing down the years for any 
one who has kept in close touch with 
the Cathedral progress, certain events 
stand out like watchfires across the 
dimness of Time. The limitations of 


space do not permit of any lengthy 
dwelling upon these scenes. Yet even 
to touch upon them, without attempt- 
ing the infinite detail possible, will tell 
the story of Washington Cathedral’s 
first quarter century better, perhaps, 
than by any other method. 


Indeed 1907 was an annus mirabilis 
in the American Church. The General 
Convention was to meet in Richmond, 
Virginia, in commemoration of the 
coming of the English to Jamestown 
in 1607. From his ancient see in Lon- 
don was to come the Right Reverend 
and Right Honorable Arthur Foley 
Winnington-Ingram, still the Lord 
Bishop of London, bringing the greet- 
ings of the Mother Chureh to what 
was, in colonial times, a part of his 
own jurisdiction. 

With historie insight, Bishop Satter- 
lee realized that the laying of the 
Foundation Stone, in the presence of 
many of the bishops and delegates to 
the House of Deputies and with the 
Bishop of London to preach the ser- 
mon, would signalize an auspicious be- 
ginning of the actual Cathedral build- 
ing. Furthermore, it would give the 
Church at large a share ‘‘in an event 
bound to be ‘historie,’’ as Bishop Brent 
afterwards wrote, ‘‘the laying in place 
of the first stone of the National Ca- 
thedral.’’ 


Exemplifying the vision so much a 
part of his nature, Bishop Satterlee 
had written to Palestine in June to 
obtain a stone from the ‘‘shepherds’ 
field’’ behind the Church of the Na- 
tivity in Bethlehem. 

When plans were begun, Bishop Sat- 
terlee assembled an ardent group of 
helpers, all as eager as he to make 
Foundation Stone Day memorable in 
the history of Washington Cathedral. 
Among these consecrated men whose 
after history has been linked with the 
Cathedral project practically sinee 
that time were the late Dr. Harding, 
second Bishop of Washington, then 
rector of St. Paul’s Church, Washing- 
ton Cirele, who was Master of Cere- 
monies; the Very Reverend G. C. F. 
Bratenahl, D.D., Dean of Washington, 
then reetor of St. Alban’s Church, 
who was in charge of the general ar- 
rangements; the Reverend William L. 
DeVries, D.D., Canon and Precentor 
of the Cathedral, served as editor and 
compiler of the services; the Reverend 
G. Freeland Peter, D.D., Canon and 
Chaneellor of the Cathedral, looked af- 
ter the clergy from other dioceses ; and 
Edgar Priest, now organist and choir- 
master of the Cathedral, was director 
of the music. It is interesting to note 
that Mr. Coreoran Thom, the present 
treasurer of the Cathedral Chapter, 
was in charge of the luncheon arrange- 
ments. 

With living stones of service thus 
did Bishop Satterlee give form to the 
Cathedral on Alban Hill before even 
a single stone, as we know them of 
earth, was placed in its fabric. His 
inspired vision saw the beautiful Ca- 
thedral Close, the securing of which 
site marked the first step of his Cathe- 
dral way, enriched by appropriate 
buildings, with the Cathedral itself, a 
Gothie poem of the ages, in its midst. 

The birds singing in the ancient 
oak trees were the harbingers of Ca- 
thedral choristers soon to raise their 
clear trebles in the Te Deums and 
Alleluias of Christian worship. In 
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THE SUN BROKE THROUGH 


THE CLOUDS BEFORE 


THE PROCESSIONAL 


Across the lawn from St. Albans School, a fanfare of trumpets announced the motif from Mendelssohn’s 


“Hymn of 


prayer as he stood on the soft green 
lawns under the trees he could see 
from the light shining within his soul 
—the things that were to be and vis- 
ualize the fair outlines of a Holy City 
gleaming through the morning mists. 
He could catch glimpses already of 
the Cross on the Cathedral, rising high 
above all else in the Capital city and 
bidding all men of whatever creed or 
name ‘‘to lift up their eyes unto the 
hills,’’ from whenee should come their 
strength. 

So Bishop Satterlee worshipped by 
faith within the Cathedral, even as if 
it were all there with its columns, 
aisles and altars in living stone. Thus 
he built with prayer, faith and service 
‘‘the deep foundations of a House of 


Praise.’ 


Prayer,”’ 
architecture planned should breathe 
the devotional spirit of the old mas- 
ters in Gothie. 

On St. Bartholomew’s Eve, 1907, a 
simple little service was held to com- 
memorate the turning of the first sod 
for the Cathedral. Rain was pouring 
down at 3 p.m., but that did not deter 
those who had come for this purpose. 
The service prepared by Canon De- 
Vries was conducted by him and the 
Reverend William Tayloe Snyder. 
Henry Vaughan, original architect of 
the Cathedral, who rests in the Bethle- 
hem Chapel, actually turned the sod. 

The Foundation Stone duly arrived 
from Bethlehem of Judea and was set 
into a large block of American granite.* 


taking special care that the 


*See page 6 for illustration. 
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This inseription was placed upon it: 
THE FOUNDATION STONE OF 
THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH 
OF ST. PETER AND 
ST. PAUL 
FEAST OF ST. MICHAEL AND 
ALL ANGELS 
A. D. 1907 
THE WORD WAS MADE FLESH 
AND DWELT AMONG US 
This stone is embedded deeply in 
the foundations to support the High 
Altar and, of course, is not visible. 
St. Michael’s and All Angels Day 
dawned. Not in sunshine, the typical 
Cathedral weather, but with torrential 
rains and overhung skies as_ the 
Weather Bureau had predicted. All 
despaired except Bishop Satterlee, 


ROOSEVELT TOOK HIS 


PRESIDENT 


“The times are evil; that is, there is much that is evil in them 


TEXT 


whose only words were, ‘‘Carry on!’’ 
He knew the power of prayer and did 
not fear. The aisles, Nave, Transepts 
and other outlines of the Cathedral 
were indicated by purple ropes. A 
stand had been erected before the 
Foundation Stone for the sixty-two 
visiting bishops, the clergy, singers 
in the choirs and special guests. 

Just before the impressive proces- 
sion was to start the sun broke through 
the clouds and blue was seen in the 
heavens. President Roosevelt and his 
party arrived and the historic mo- 
ment had come. 

Across the lawn from St. Albans 
School, the National Cathedral School 
for Boys, a fanfare of trumpets an- 
nounced the service in the beautiful 


FROM ST. BERNARD’S 


**there is much good, too 


HYMN 


-” he proclaimed, 
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motif from Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Hymn of 
Praise,’’ the musical motto, as it were, 
of the Cathedral, ‘‘ All men, all things, 
all that hath life and breath, sing to 
the Lord. Hallelujah.’’ Canon DeVries 
has described the procession in stirring 
words :* ‘‘Very beautiful was the effect 
as the various component parts, each 
headed by a glittering brass cross, in 
vestments of snowy white linen and 
embroidered silken stoles, and wearing 
many-colored hoods, together with the 
rich purple and glossy black of the 
Episcopal robes, gathered from their 
various robing rooms, and forming one 
mighty stream, wound their way in a 
long sinuous line through the majestic 
grove that crowns St. Alban’s hill. It 
was indeed a great and glorious regi- 
ment of Christian soldiers.’’ 

As they marched all sang that mag- 
nificent old hymn ‘‘ Hora Novissima,”’ 
of St. Bernard of Cluny, the first 
phrases of which, ‘‘The world is very 
evil; The times are waxing late,’’ were 
to give President Roosevelt a text for 
his brief but pertinent remarks. 

The Foundation Stone was laid with 
the gavel President George Washing- 
ton used at the laying of the corner- 
stone of the Capitol of the United 
States, September 18, A. D. 1793, the 
property of Potomae Lodge, F.A.A.M., 
while President Roosevelt looked eager- 
ly on. A large American eagle hover- 
ing high in the sky directly above the 
ceremony watched, too, giving further 
national significance to the event. 

Then the President, deeply touched 
by the scene before him, spoke. It is 
interesting to note today when the 
United States is faced with so many 
problems, that Mr. Roosevelt handled 
the suggestion that ‘‘the world is very 
evil’’ from St. Bernard of Cluny’s 
hymn with his accustomed vigor and 
clarity. His message delivered twenty- 
five years ago has a singular appro- 
priateness today. He said, in part: 

‘‘The times are evil; that is, there 
is much that is evil in them. It 
would be to our shame and discredit 


*In the 
in this 
Note. 


Foundation 
issue of THE 


Stone Book—See 
CATHEDRAL 


Page 26 


AGE.—Editor’s 


if we failed to recognize that evil; 
if we wrapped ourselves in the 
mantle of a foolish optimism and 
failed to war with heart and 
strength against the evil. It would 
be equally to our discredit if we 
sank back in sullen pessimism and 
declined to strive for good because 
we feared the strength of evil. There 
is much evil; there is much good, 
too; and one of the great things is 
that more and more we must realize 
that there is such a thing as a real, 
Christian fellowship among men of 
different creeds, and that the real 
field for rivalry among and between 
the creeds comes in the rivalry of 
the endeavor to see which can ren- 
der best service to mankind, which 
ean do the work of the Lord best 
by doing His work for the people 
best.’’ 

The Bishop of London followed with 
his appointed salutation. It was a eall 
to arms and portrayed the interest of 
the Mother Church in this new venture 
for Christianity across the seas. 


Glanecing back across the years I 
think what stirred me most in the Lord 


Bishop’s address was his statement 
that he came as the suecessor of Mel- 
litus, A.D. 314, the first recorded 
3ishop of London, to bring greetings 
and to re-emphasize the historical links 
with the past, which the American 
Church would wish to cherish. ‘‘We 
hold to the old historie faith with 
which we were’ entrusted’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘We_ stand for free- 
dom. One of the most glorious sen- 
tences in English history is that sen- 
tence in the Great Charter, ‘The 
Chureh of England shall be free’. We 
stand for freedom of thought, freedom 
of study. We stand for historie min- 
istry, and we stand for an open Bible.’’ 

Then the Lord Bishop described the 
Canterbury Ambon or Cathedral pul- 
pit which he presented as a gift from 
the late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Most Reverend and Right Honor- 
able Randall T. Davidson, and the 
Dean and Chapter of Canterbury 
Cathedral. In the completed Cathe- 
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Twenty-five years later he sends greetings 
the Cathedral, the 


dral of tomorrow that link with 
venerable Canterbury will ever stand 
for freedom of thought and the open 
Bible, we can be assured. 

The day was concluded with an im- 
mense open air service in the Cathe- 
dral amphitheatre, specially planned 
for the Brotherhood of Saint Andrew, 
then in national convention in Wash- 
ington. Again the Bishop of London 
was the chief speaker, taking for his 


theme ‘‘Man’s’ Responsibility for 
Man.’’ Upwards of twenty thousand 
persons heard the service. Another 


speaker was Mr. Justice Brewer, of 
the United States Supreme Court, 
while the coneluding address was by 
Father Waggett, garbed in his habit as 
a Cowley father. 


The Foundation Stone service was 
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THE BISHOP OF LONDON SPEAKING ON “MAN’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR MAN” 
“To the end of my life I 


Foundation Stone of which I 


a ; ~ 


shall take the deepest interest in 


had the honor to lay.” 


the last Cathedral ceremonial in which 
Bishop Satterlee participated. He took 
a prominent part in the General Con- 
vention at Richmond, then returned to 
Washington full of Cathedral plans. 
The following February the Bishop 
went to New York to attend a meeting 
of the Board of Missions and con- 
tinued to Providence for a Cathedral 
committee meeting. 

On the way home his train, which in 
those days at New York involved a long 
ferry trip down the East River and 
around to the Jersey Shore, was de- 
layed by a dense fog and floating ice. 
Bishop Satterlee caught a severe cold. 
On his return to Washington he insisted 
on several visitations to local parishes so 
as not to disappoint confirmation 
Soon the dread news spread 


classes. 
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over Washington that he was dying. 
Hundreds of persons called to inquire 
for him. Early on the morning of 
February 22nd, 1908, George Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, a date which would 
have appealed to his strong sense of 
the historic, with the words of the Ter 
Sanetus on his dying lips, he entered 
into Life Eternal. Shortly before he 
died he talked of spiritual things, of 
his reconciliation with death, the work 
he left behind and of the hopes held 
out for eternity. 

The late Reverend Dr. Wallace Rad- 
eliffe, pastor of the New York Avenue 
Presbyterian Church said of him ‘‘ His 
name will be indelibly written into the 
life and very stones of the National 
Cathedral.’’ Many similar tributes 
were paid to him and Bishop Doane, 
‘‘William of Albany’’ as he was called, 
put into lasting verse the thought of 
the Church and people for this saint 
of God: 


O brave and 
strong, 
The deep foundation of a House of Prayer 
Content to wait, it mattered not how long, 
Till cornerstone to capstone should arise; 
And with ingenious pains sought every- 
where, 
Historie links 
clime. 
How has thy purpose been wrought out to 


patient builder, who laid 


with many an age and 


CORDIAL GREETINGS FROM THE BISHOP OF LONDON 
Fulham Palace, S. W. 6. 
1932. 


I shall never forget the scene at the laying of the Foundation Stone 
especially the dark clouds which hung over 
mysteriously melted away and the sun shone out. 
Someone whispered to me ‘‘ Nothing could have done that but Satterlee’s 
This will show what people, twenty-five years ago, thought of 


of Washington Cathedral, 


the service, until they 


prayers. ’’ 
Bishop Satterlee. 


I had six years ago, the great pleasure of again seeing the Cathedral 
and performing another ceremony in it, and I need but say that to the 
end of my life I shall take the deepest interest in the 
Foundation Stone of which I had the honor to lay. 
Washington! 


May God bless you all at 
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That look beyond the horizon line of time? 

First in the temple of thyself, upraised 

By God and the Holy Ghost to sainthood 
high; 

Then in thy sudden passing, unamazed, 

Up to the City with foundations sure. 

God having built and made it and thy soul 

Winged its quick way, filled with God’s 

peace and pure. 

Catching in rapt advance the ‘‘ Holy’’ 

Of ‘‘angels and 

throng 

Of saints that to the 

pany’’ belong. 

From the Archbishop of Canterbury 
came the cablegram: ‘‘Deepest Sym- 
pathy. Te Deum,’’ and signed E. 
Randall Cantuar. In accordance with 
this suggestion the Te Deum was sung 
at Bishop Satterlee’s funeral service in 
the Pro-Cathedral Chureh of the As- 
cension, attended by President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt and the great and good 
of the Capital of that day. 

By Ash Wednesday of the same year 
the movement for a Bishop Satterlee 
Memorial Fund to build the Bethlehem 
Chapel in his memory was already be- 
gun. 

Another Cathedral step forward was 
taken in November 10th, 1908, when 
the Reverend Dr. Alfred Harding, ree- 
tor of St. Paul’s Chureh, Washington 
Cirele, was elected the second Bishop 
of Washington at the diocesan conven- 
tion held in Trinity Chureh. Thus 


song 
archangels’’ and the 


‘Heavenly Com- 


, 


3rd September, 


—— 


—— 1 | | 


Cathedral, the 


A. F., Lonpon. 
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BISHOP SATTERLEE 
to right—First Row: 
Bishop of Washington, Thomas 
Henry E. Pellew, Charles J. 
Admiral George Dewey, 


AND 


first 
Row: 
dell, 


Hyde, 


Reverend Dr. 
Honorable 


was brought into the Cathedral enter- 
prise a man who was to be its leader 
for fourteen years and accomplish 
much therein. Bishop Harding strove 
to carry forward the inspired Cathe- 
dral ideals of his predecessor. This 
does not mean that he hesitated to 
initiate certain Cathedral projects. But 
he was a poet at heart, had an in- 
stinetive belief in the value of in- 
spiration, and was content to build on 
the strong foundations already laid. 
He felt that now the great leader had 
gone it was his task to ‘‘ecarry on’’ and 
help bring the dream of Bishop Sat- 
terlee and other early Cathedral build- 
ers to full realization. Bishop Hard- 
ing once said: ‘*‘The Cathedral in a 
sense is a form of worship. Psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs and 
prayer breathe forth the heart’s deep- 
est devotion and are crystallized, we 
may say, into enduring form in the 
lone drawn aisles and fretted vaults 
and carved pinnacles, in the painted 


CATHEDRAL. 


James Lowndes, General John M. Wilson, Reverend Dr. John H. 
General 
Bell, Reverend Dr. Alexander Mackay-Smith, Colonel 
Randolph 
Wayne 


FOUNDATION TRUSTEES IN 1901 

Elliott, the 
Glover. Second 
George Trues- 
Edmunds, and 


John A. Kasson, and Charles C. 
H. McKim, 


MacVeagh. 


Honorable George F. 


windows and the glories of the inmost 
Sanctuary of a real Cathedral.’’ 


As on stepping stones to higher 
things we can think from one Ascen- 
sion Day to another in noting the Ca- 
thedral progress through the years that 
followed. Ascension Day, 1908, saw 
the ground broken for the Bethlehem 
Chapel, the first part of the Cathedral 
fabric to be completed; in 1910, the 
first service held on the Cathedral 
fabric; in 1911, tenth anniversary of 
open-air services at the Peace Cross. 
Here the succession of notable Ascen- 
sion Days is broken for that red letter 
St. Philip’s and St. James’ Day open- 
ing of the Bethlehem Chapel in 1912 
when an octave of festival services at- 
tested to the delight of the people that 
a place had been made available for 
daily worship in the erypts of the 
Cathedral. Another great moment 
came on Columbus Day, October 12th, 
of the same year when ground was 
broken for the main Sanctuary by 
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THE RIGHT REVEREND ALFRED HARDING, D.D. 


As second Bishop of Washington he carried forward the Cathedral plans and saw 
the Apse completed before he entered the Church Eternal on April 30, 1923. 


Bishop Harding on the east side of the 


site near the entrance of the South 
Transept. Glancing ahead, we note 
that the first stone of this Sanctuary 
was laid on December 3rd, 1915. 

On Ascension Day, 1914, came the 
dedication of the Bishop’s House in- 
eluding the Chapel. 

One of the outstanding Cathedral 
institutions, All Hallows Guild for the 
beautifying and care of the Cathedral 
Close, was organized at Bishop Hard- 
ing’s special request. 


The next 
Ascension 
Day in 1917 
saw the na- 
tion in the 
World War 
but Washing- 
ton Cathedral 
carrying on 
in the laying 
of the corner- 
stone for 
Whitby Hall 
of National 
Cathedral 
School for 
Girls. 

The follow- 
ing Zaster- 
tide came the 
present Arch- 
bishop of 
Canterbury, 
the Most Rev- 
erend and 
Right Honor- 
able Cosmo 
Gordon Lang, 
then Arch- 
bishop of 
Y ork, to 
W as hington 
where he 
preached in 
the Bethlehem 
Chapel,plant- 
ed a tree in 
the Cathedral 
Close, and 
dedicated the 
aumbry or 
richly carved niche in the Sanctuary 
where will be preserved the Book of 
Remembrance, that enduring record 
for posterity of donors to Washington 
Cathedral. 

On November 8th, 1919, the beauti- 
ful Bethlehem Chapel, a gem of Gothie 
architecture in the heart of the Cathe- 
dral, was dedicated as a memorial to 
Bishop Satterlee. In the years that 
followed, there have been gathered to- 
gether in the sleep of death many oi 
the nation’s distinguished dead—the 











saintlySatter- 
lee; Thomas 
John Clag- 
gett, the first 
bishop. conse- 
erated in 
America; Al- 
fred Hard- 
ing; Presi- 
dent Woo 4d- 
row Wilson, 
the apostle of 
World Peace; 
George Dewey 
the hero of 
the Battle of 
Manila Bay; 
Elijah Mel- 
ville Stone, a 
leader of the 
Fourth Es- 
tate; Henry 
Vaughan, the 
Honorable 
Henry White, 
Canon Wal- 
den Myer, 
Canon J. 
Townsend 


Russell, and 
other valiant 
souls Ww h Oo 


‘*havedepart- 
ed this life in 
Thy faith 
and fear.’’ 
When Bish- 
op Harding 
died, on April 
30, 1923, his 
successor was found in the Right Rev- 
erend James E. Freeman, D.D., 
LL.D., the third and present Bishop 
of Washington. In no period of its 


history has Washington Cathedral 
made such noted and steady prog- 


ress as it has under Bishop Freeman. 
He has given it his full measure 
of devotion and service. He spares no 
effort of time and travel to bring the 
Cathedral as quickly as possible to 
fruition. He has been able to put into 
execution the original plans of Bishop 
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CROSS AND FLAG SURMOUNT THE APSE IN 1912 
First portion of the upper fabric to be erected, the Sanctuary gave a foretaste of 
the beauty to be achieved in the Cathedral when it shall be completed 


Satterlee, continued by Bishop Hard- 
ing, and now reaching their accom- 
plishment through him. Bishop Free- 
man has gathered about him a devoted 


group of laymen including General 
Pershing, former Senator George 
Wharton Pepper, Secretary of the 


Treasury Ogden Mills, the Ambassador 
to Great Britain, Andrew W. Mellon, 
Undersecretary of State William R. 
Castle, Jr., and a host of others to 


hasten the building of the Cathedral 
and to arouse nation-wide interest in 
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its essential service to many people. 

Through frequent broadcasts Bishop 
Freeman has given the Cathedral pul- 
pit a compelling voice in preaching the 
Gospel of Christ to all kinds and con- 
ditions of men and women. Hundreds 
of thousands hear these messages from 
Mount Saint Alban through the radio, 
religion’s new handmaiden. Several 
years ago a series of Cathedral broad- 
easts on national days were inaugu- 
rated which have received wide com- 
mendation. 

Nearly a million dollars annually to 
further the Cathedral project have 
been raised in Bishop Freeman’s ad- 
ministration thus far. Among the out- 
standing achievements have been the 
construction of the Choir, the North 
Transept and a portion of the Cross- 
ing and the completion of the Crypts. 
Work has been begun on the South 
Transept. With characteristic daring 


in the cause of Christ, Bishop Free- 
man had the great Choir and Sanctu- 
ary of the Cathedral opened for re- 
ligious services at a notable festival 
service last Ascension Day, even in the 


face of the difficult times. 
Through his friendship with Bishop 


Freeman, the late Alexander Smith 
Cochran made a gift of more than a 
million and a half dollars for the 
building and endowment of The Col- 
lege of Preachers, another fulfilment 
of Bishop Satterlee’s vision for a 
**School of the Prophets where devout 
and intellectual students may ponder 
the questions of the day side by side 
with the facts of the Gospel; where 
skilled theologians and interpreters of 
the ‘Queen of Science’ shall be com- 
petent to translate the doctrinal truths 
of theology into the common language 
of life in such a way as to take hold of 
the living convictions of thinking men.” 

On November 14, 1929, at a time 
when the House of Bishops had been 
meeting in the Bethlehem Chapel, a 
historie event in itself, this College of 
Preachers was dedicated with impres- 
sive ceremonies. It is the Cathedral’s 
first great contribution to the Ameri- 
ean Church for its ministrations are 
already apparent in many dioceses 
outside of Washington. 

Red letter Cathedral days seem to 
rise all around me as [I write—Ascen- 
sion Day, 1924, when the laying of the 
cornerstone of the Memorial Wing of 


BY 1915 THE WALLS OF THE CHOIR WERE BEGINNING TO RISE 
The recent airplane view on pages 32 and 33 shows what has been accomplished since this picture was taken. 
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THE CATHEDRAL SALUTES 


Above the Foundation Stone rises the 


ing in the sunshine. The North or Women’s Porch 


with 
Beneath the Sanctuary one sees the East Cloister, gleam- 


ITS FRIENDS AFTER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
Apse 
North Transept nearly complete structurally. 


the Choir open for public worship and the 


is beginning to rise towards the three windows 


under the Rose in the Transept. 


the Cathedral Library took place; the 
translation of the body of George 
Dewey, Admiral of the Navy, to the 
Cathedral on March 28, 1925; the plac- 
ing and hallowing of a brick from the 
Old Church in Jamestown in the south 
wall of the Apse by the Lord Bishop 
of London, on October 29, 1926 (he re- 
turning after nineteen years once more 
to visit Washington Cathedral); and 
the picturesque opening service of the 


General Convention in the amphithe- 
atre in October, 1928, when President 
Coolidge made an address. In 1930 
came the dedication of the beautiful 
Pilgrim Steps and the dedication of 
the Crypts beneath the Nave while in 
mid-summer a little group joyously 
and prayerfully saw ground broken 
for the South Transept. Nor should 
it be forgotten that on Easter day, 
1931, the largest number of worshipers 
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and pilgrims came to the Cathedral, 
attesting to the real need filled by this 
Witness for Christ in the National 
Capital. More than 13,000 persons 
were counted as they entered the Beth- 
lehem Chapel on that day. 

A few weeks later on Ascension Day, 
Mrs. Herbert Hoover, as _ honorary 
chairman of the National Women’s 
Committee of Washington Cathedral, 
placed the first stone of the North 
Porch which is to be presented by the 
women of the land. 

My pilgrimage through twenty-five 
Cathedral years must, perforce, come 
to an end. While writing I have been 
stirred by crowding memories. Per- 
haps I may be pardoned for a personal 
allusion when I say that in all that 
time I have shared the abiding belief 
of other Cathedral builders that the 
Cathedral would come into being. Now 
it is a concrete reality, a sign on Al- 
ban Hill that God is in His Heaven 
and that, therefore, all ‘‘is well with 
the world,’’ if we can only grow in 
spiritual stature to Browning’s faith. 

In another quarter century the com- 
pleted Washington Cathedral will 


ington. 
1893 Epiphany. 
1896 Annunciation. 
first Bishop of Washington. 


President McKinley. 
1907 
Mr. Henry Vaughan of Boston. 
Michaelmas. 
Address by President Roosevelt. 


1912 St. Philip and St. James’ 
1916 Ascension. 


1923 Michaelmas. 
1924 February 6. 
1927 Easter. 

November 12. 


Address by President Coolidge. 
1930 Ascension. 


number of others, including 
Ascension. 
Michaelmas. 
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FOUR DECADES OF CATHEDRAL PROGRESS 


1891 First meeting of a group of laymen to discuss building a Cathedral in Wash- 


Cathedral Charter granted by Congress and signed by President Har- 
rison, providing for a Board of Trustees (the Chapter) of fifteen members. 
Consecration of the Right Reverend Henry 


1898 Mount Saint Alban bought as Cathedral site. 
Plans for Cathedral accepted as drawn by Dr. George F. Bodley of London and 
Laying of Foundation Stone of Cathedral by Bishop Satterlee. 


1909 St. Paul’s Day. Consecration of Bishop Harding. 

Day. Bethlehem Chapel opened. 

Installation of the Dean of Washington. 

1921 Frohman, Robb and Little chosen as Cathedral architects. 

Consecration of Bishop Freeman. 

Burial of President Wilson in Bethlehem Chapel. 

First service in Chapel of the Resurrection. 

First service in Chapel of St. Joseph of Arimathea. 

1928 Opening service of the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


Dedication of Crypts beneath Nave. 

1932 Cathedral Council established, made up of the Cathedral Chapter and an equal 
some members of non-Episcopal churches. 

Formal opening of the Great Choir and Sanctuary. 

Commemoration of Foundation Stone laying. 
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stand forth in all 
is no doubt of that. But it is 
with all its ministration, long before 
that time. The Cathedral builders of 
today must not fail their inspired pre- 
decessors who raised in faith the first 
stones on this holy hill. They believed 
when the Cathedral existed only in 
their own visions. How much more 
should we believe, blessed with the 
actual reality of soaring Apse, noble 
great Choir and Sanctuary, the grow- 
ing Transepts like the mighty arms of 
God’s love and the foundations ready 
for the Nave that-is-to-be. 

Sursum corda!—lift up your hearts, 
Cathedral builders, one and all! And 
remember that stirring verse of a Ca- 
thedral poet of old: 


‘*Men learn of God through beauty. 
We builders who 

Hold beauty in our fingers have the key. 

We could create it only as we loved 
enough, 

We chose God as our partner; He 
us. 

So was this Cathedral builded stone on 
stone 

Each garbed with the beauty of a soul and 
God.’’ 


There 
needed, 


its beauty. 


chose 


LN I 


Yates Satterlee as the 


Peace Cross raised. Address by 
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Twenty-five Years 
By the Right Reverend James E. Freeman, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Washington 


66 O NOT attempt to hurry the 
2 building of Washington Ca- 
thedral. It takes centuries to 
build a Cathedral.’’ In some such 
words as these my friends from time 
to time gently admonish me. They cite 
the building of some of the old Ca- 
thedrals in England or on the econ- 
tinent, and remind me that in one pe- 
riod a Choir was built, in another, a 
Transept, and so on through centuries 
of time until the whole great structure 
was completed. My colleagues of the 
Chapter and I have exhibited no de- 
sire to exercise undue haste in the 
building of the Cathedral in the Capi- 
tal of the Nation. On the other hand 
we have felt with deepening convic- 
tion, the urgent need of giving ade- 
quate expression to the faith that we 
believe is indispensable to our security 
and peace. We have been living in a 
period wholly different from any that 
has gone before, a period marked by 
unprecedented growth, material and 
physical. It can hardly be said that, 
the witnesses to our spiritual growth 
are commensurate with our develop- 
ment along other lines. 

Twenty-five years ago on September 
29, under the guidance of that great 
spiritual leader, Bishop Satterlee, the 
Foundation Stone of the structure was 
laid. Bishop Satterlee had labored to 
the point of exhausting his vitality in 
an effort to secure what now seems a 
comparatively small sum, for the pur- 
chase of the original piece of prop- 
erty, comprising some thirteen and a 
half acres. Untiringly he had gone 
from city to city soliciting funds, and 
it was on returning from one of these 
trips exhausted and worn, that his 
weakened constitution yielded to pneu- 
monia and his noble earthly career 
was ended in the brief space of a few 
days. 

Then came Bishop Harding, high- 
minded, devoted, deeply spiritual, but 


the years of his administration were 
‘lean years.’’ Part of his episcopate 
was spent during the period of the 
World War. As opportunity afforded, 
he plead for funds, but they did not 
come in large amounts, saving infre- 
quently ; the largest gift of his admin- 
istration was that of Mrs. Archibald 
Russell, of $500,000, given to build the 
first unit, or Apse of the Cathedral. 
In the erypt constructed during the 
episcopate of Bishop Harding, the 
beautiful memorial to Bishop Satter- 
lee, the Bethlehem Chapel of the Holy 
Nativity, was built. In subsequent 
years the conerete foundations of the 
entire structure were laid, and a con- 
siderable sum secured for endowment 
purposes. In the early spring of 1923, 
while rector of the Chureh of the 
Epiphany, Washington, upon request 
of Bishop Harding and as a member 
of the Chapter, I gladly assumed the 
responsibility of laying plans for a 
more extensive and persistent effort in 
behalf of the Cathedral project. Dur- 
ing those memorable days of intimate 
contacts with the Bishop, 1 little 
thought that the responsibility I was 
assuming was to shortly deprive me of 
the counsel and wisdom of the Dio- 
cesan. Bishop Harding went to his 
great reward on the thirtieth of April, 
1923. 

Now, for some nine years, with a 
group of devoted and untiring associ- 
ates, we have pressed the claims of 
this great Temple and, with thankful 
hearts, we acknowledge that results 
have been achieved altogether worthy 
of so great an undertaking. 

I pause here to pay a just tribute 
of gratitude and affection to Dean 
Bratenahl, for the extraordinary gifts 
and deep consecration he has exhib- 
ited during this entire period as 
Chairman of the Building Committee. 
His rare knowledge of ecclesiastical 
art and architecture, together with his 
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unfailing attention to the minutest de- 
tails relating to construction have 
given him a place of deserved and 
lasting distinction. 

Throughout these twenty-five years 
Canon William L. DeVries has given 
meticulous care, as Precentor, to the 
ordering of the service of the Cathe- 
dral. With a wide knowledge of litur- 
gical refinements, and with the cordial 
approval of the late Bishop Harding, 
a norm or standard of service has been 
maintained that, for reverence, dig- 
nity and adherence to the best An- 
glican traditions is worthy of high 
praise. It is our determination to 
maintain these standards and thus to 
render the Cathedral worship worthy 
of its high purpose. 

It is also worthy of note that many 
of our outstanding leaders in the large 
concerns of government have been 
conspicuous in pressing the claims of 
this monumental work. Nothing has so 
quickened their zeal or stimulated 
their endeavors as this effort to build 
a witness to Christ in the Capital of 
the Nation. With farseeing wisdom 
they have aided me in presenting to 
the people of our country the urgent 
need of this great Christian enterprise. 
We have felt that nothing was more 
indispensable to the stabilizing and 
strengthening of our life, nothing 
more essential to the maintenance of 
our highest ideals than the lifting up 
before men of this majestic witness to 
the faith that is fundamental to our 
peace and security. If for this reason 
alone, we are justified in proceeding 
without let or hindrance the prosecu- 
tion of so momentous an undertaking. 
Nothing stays us when we have the 
mind to build our material fabric as 
the witness to our growth and pros- 
perity. Washington challenges the ad- 
miration of men everywhere for what 
it expresses of beauty and grace in 
its noble architecture and aesthetic 
charm. We have not been slow to af- 
firm to the world our growing power 
and our increasing wealth. 

The twenty-five years that 
passed since the Foundation 
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was laid, have made evident the far- 
seeing vision, faith and wisdom of 
those who undertook to build here this 
glowing and glorious House of God. 
Beautiful as is its architecture, noble 
as is its position on its uplifted hill, 
there is an eloquence and prevailing 
strength in what it stands for that is 
irresistible in appeal and influence. 
It would be difficult to measure the 
contribution it has already made in 
terms of spiritual enrichment to the 
life of our people. We are able to 
measure our material growth by stand- 
ards that are common to our daily 
practice. It is difficult to register in 
like manner our spiritual growth and 
development. What influence proceeds 
from this partially completed fabric 
to the hundreds of thousands who 
visit it yearly, we may not venture to 
say, but certainly, its persuasive and 
compelling power is felt over wide 
areas of our life and touches with 
an indescribable potency both our 
thought and action. 

Nothing so strikingly illustrates the 
need of prosecuting without delay this 
work as the recent tragic happenings 
in the world in which we live. Our 
golden treasure-house has been shat- 
tered, our values that we thought se- 
eure have suddenly suffered impair- 
ment, our conceited ingenuity has 
failed us in the hour of our greatest 
need, and the folly of our course has 
been made clear to us. It has been a 
further demonstration of the unwis- 
dom of building our house upon shift- 
ing sands rather than upon the endur- 
ing rock. Before us lies the task of 
rehabilitating our shattered household. 
Upon what foundation-shall we build 
it? With what sense of security shall 
we guarantee to ourselves, our chil- 
dren and children’s children, those 
things that promote happiness, pros- 
perity and peace? It will be of little 
worth that we restore confidence and 
the uninterrupted practices of indus- 
try and commerce unless we sustain 
and buttress them by the enduring 
values of character. 

As we stand at this momentous pe- 
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riod in our history to mark the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of this work 
for God and country, we reaffirm our 
determination to ‘‘carry on’’ in spite 
of all hindrances. To paraphrase the 
words of Martin Luther, ‘‘here we 
stand, we can do no other.’’ There 
come times in the life of great causes 
when they cannot be governed by 
precedent or tradition. The world is 
at the crossroads; it is entering upon 
a new stage. It is compelled to freshly 
affirm its faith in God and in Chris- 
tian institutions or go the way of 
those who believe that human ingenu- 
ity, prowess and strength are the su- 
preme requisites of national perma- 
nence and peace. 

Our nation was not so conceived 
and despite all our shortcomings, we 
have tenaciously adhered to our Chris- 
tian institutions and our Christian 
ideals. These are being put to a se- 
vere test today. In no place other 
than in the Capital is it so urgent 
that these ideals should be made con- 
spicuously evident. The government 
is projecting vast improvements in 
the way of buildings that contemplate 
an expenditure of several hundred 
millions of dollars. These are for the 
housing of federal institutions. The 
propriety of this great venture is un- 
challenged. Along with this stupen- 
dous development our whole national 
fabric is growing in such proportions 
that it fairly staggers the imagination. 
It is pertinent to ask, what are we 
doing to give stability and security 
to these great and worthy enterprises? 
Wisely did one of the leaders of the 
Republic observe: ‘‘Washington Ca- 


PRAYER FOR THE BUILDING OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


LORD JESUS CHRIST, who has taught us that all things are possible to him 
€ that believeth, and that Thou wilt favorably hear the prayers of those who 
ask in Thy Name; we plead the fulfillment of Thy promise, and beseech 
Thee to hasten the building, in the Capital of this Nation, of Thy House of 
Prayer for all people. Make speed to help us, O Lord, whom with the Father and 
the Holy Spirit, we worship and glorify as one God, world without end, 
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thedral and what it stands for is of 
vital importance to the government.’’ 
Former President Coolidge affirmed, 
that, ‘‘the strength of the nation is 
the strength of its religious convic- 
tions.’’ 

At the end of twenty-five years, we 
witness here on Mount Saint Alban 
a growth and development worthy of 
the task we have in hand. This devel- 
opment has come through persistent 
effort and unfailing devotion to a 
great cause. The two National Ca- 
thedral Schools, the noble College of 
Preachers, the first unit of the Li- 
brary and the several other lesser 
buildings, together with the structu- 
rally completed Choir and Sanctuary 
and North Transept of the Cathedral, 
are eloquent witnesses to what we 
hope and expect this great and com- 
prehensive Christian enterprise is to 
be. Thanking God for all this growth, 
we contend that a new situation con- 
fronts us, a situation that is best ex- 
pressed in the language of Holy Writ: 
‘‘The King’s business requires haste.’’ 

The urgent claims of the Cathedral 
have never been so justified as in this 
present critical hour. Victor Hugo 
closed his graphic account of the Bat- 
tle of Waterloo, declaring: ‘* Water- 
loo is not a battle, it is a change in 
the front of the universe.’’ We are in 
process of building a new universe. 
America is to play its conspicuous 
part in this great undertaking. May 
we not believe that the Cathedral, 
rising in all its majesty on Mount 
Saint Alban, is to furnish inspiration 
and impulse to this great task! 


Amen, 
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The Cathedral Church of America 


By the Honorable William R. Castle, Jr., Undersecretary of State 
WENTY-FIVE years ago was laid the corner- 


stone of the Cathedral church of America, 

the church foreseen by George Washington. 
He had no picture in his mind of the superb build- 
ing now taking form on Mount Saint Alban, but he 
also had no dream of the future greatness of the 
country which he helped to found. In the straggling 
village which for long years was the embryo City of 
Washington a larger edition of the Pohick Church 
would have been suitable. It would have been more 
important than were the first civil buildings, as befitted the place of religion 
in American life. It would be totally inappropriate today in the great, 
beautiful city that is built and building. If Christianity remains the guiding 
star of Amercan life, as we believe it does, there must be in Washington 
today a symbol of the faith, towering above the city, rightfully dominating, 
but beautiful beyond all other symbols. 

Many throughout the land today are suffering, and in their pain are 
turning to the churches for help. It is given them more fully and more 
understandingly by those priests who have come under the Cathedral influ- 
ence in the College of Preachers. 

Many boys and girls who are going out to be the leaders and the 
builders of our country in the future will be stronger, finer men and women 
because of the Cathedral influence which makes the schools on Mount Saint 
Alban a little different from other schools. 

Pilgrims from all over the country have lingered in the Cathedral 
gardens, have found there rest and have returned home determined to 
create similar places for rest and meditation in their own towns. But 
widest of all is the Cathedral influence which emanates from the building 
itself, touches the pilgrims who pass through its chapels and cloisters, 
touches even more deeply those who stay to worship. The glorious words 
of the Prayer Book somehow take on a deeper meaning in a Cathedral. In 
the Bethlehem Chapel there is already the flavor of history; in the massive 
architecture of the Chapel of St. Joseph of Arimathea one feels the power 
of religion, a strength that would support mountains; in the Chapel of the 
Resurrection there is expressed the hope and faith which helps us all to 
live happily. The great Choir, with its soaring arches, its luminous win- 
dows, its depth and breadth and height, its symmetry, its exquisite em- 
bellishments which tell the story of the Church of Christ in religion, alive 


and full of meaning—it grips the mind and the breast and the soul. 

There must be no faltering in the work of the Cathedral. It should be able to defy 
hard times because it should draw its maintenance and its power to grow from the 
whole United States. There is no spot so distant the Cathedral influence may not reach; 
there is no right thinking man or woman in America who may not say, “It is my 
church as well as yours.” The Cathedral church of America must become the 
sanctuary of all the people. 
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Recollections of the Foundation Stone Service 
Feast of St. Michael and All Angels A. D. 1907 


By Canon DeVries 


ECALLING memories of the 
R laying of the Foundation Stone 
of Washington Cathedral, the 
foremost item is the indomitable faith, 
courage, and energy of Bishop Satter- 
lee. Early in May he sent for me, and 
after prayer, as his wont was, he told 
me that I was to begin preparing the 
service for the laying of the Foun- 
dation Stone on Michaelmas Day. 
Astounded, and a doubting Thomas, I 
objected that it could not be laid that 
soon ; for we had but just paid for the 
Cathedral Close (Thanksgiving Day. 
1906) ; we had no funds; the designs 
were not accepted nor even in hand, 
and might prove wholly unsatisfac- 
tory; and there for years would lay a 
foundation stone with nothing on it, 
and make the whole Cathedral idea a 
ridicule and a reproach. Nor had that 


idea yet caught the imagination of the 
community, country and Church. But 
Bishop Satterlee went ahead (and in- 
cidentally dragged me with him), and 
not only was there faith and courage 
in his make-up, but in this and in all 


things an energy which cooperated 
with his faith and prayers and brought 
things to pass. 

In his summer home at Twilight 
Park in the Catskills (where these 
memories have been written down), he 
labored daily in that little secret work- 
shop which he eleverly contrived un- 
der the porch in his charming chalet, 
clinging to the cliffside, and command- 
ing a superb view of the romantic 
Kaaterskill Clove below, the broad 
Hudson River Valley beyond, and 
even the distant Berkshire Hills of 
Massachusetts. Here with his own 
very slow hand he wrote one of his 
most effective money-getting pam- 
phlets on behalf of the Cathedral, and 
innumerable begging letters to friends 
and strangers far and near. 

One morning while this work was 


in progress I asked the Bishop if he 
knew how much a battle ship cost in 
comparison with a Cathedral. He said, 
‘*No, but please write the Secretary of 
the Navy and ask him what a battle 
ship costs.’’ The answer was—five 
million dollars. Just the then esti- 
mated cost of our Cathedral fabric! 
A battle ship goes to the scrap heap 
in fifteen years. A Cathedral becomes 
more beautiful and useful every year 
of its existence. The Bishop made use 
of this in his pamphlet and in several 
addresses, with telling effect. Since 
then the cost of battle ships has rap- 
idly risen to more than forty-five mil- 
lions, and our whole Cathedral proj- 
ect, fabric, synod-hall, library, endow- 
ments and all the rest, is estimated to 
cost no more than thirty-five million 
dollars. 

In the end Bishop Satterlee got the 
funds, and laid the Foundation Stone 
in that memorable year, the tercen- 
tenary of the first settlement of our 
Chureh in America, at Jamestown, 
Virginia. For this reason chiefly, he 
held it must be laid that year, and al- 
so because the great International 
Convention of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew, meeting in Washington, and 
closing that very day, and.the General 
Convention beginning in Richmond, 
Va., a few days later, would bring 
conjunctions, combinations and crowds 
not likely soon again to assemble at 
our National Capital. Fortunate date 
and year for the Cathedral not alone 
for these reasons, but also because 
1908 would scarce begin before our 
great-souled Bishop went all too early 
to his rest, on an ever-to-be-remem- 
bered Washington’s Birthday. 

All through the summer of 1907 the 
work of preparation went on, and 
aided by the unfailing support of Mr. 
Charles C. Glover, of Dr. and Mrs. 
William C. Rives, and others, the 
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AN INSPIRING CATHEDRAL PANORAMA SEEN THROUGH 


Below these graceful adornments essential to the structural integrity of the fabric, the foundations for 


the South Transept have been completed. 


THE PINNACLES 


In the background one sees the Bishop’s Garden, the Cathe- 


dral amphitheater, St. Albans School, the National Cathedral School for Boys, and the Little Sanctuary. 


manifold labors of Canon Harding 
(afterwards our Bishop), of Canon 
Bratenahl (now our Dean), and of a 
host of helpers whom the Bishop 
called to service, everything was in 


readiness when the great day, the day 
of the feast, Sunday, September 29, 
eame. Large numbers had assembled 
from all over the country and repre- 
sentatives from every corner of the 
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earth, in literal truth. President 
Roosevelt was to give one address, and 
the Bishop of London the other. But 
when day broke it was raining in tor- 
rents. Bishop Satterlee was  un- 
daunted, and prayed earnestly in pri- 
vate, at the early celebration, and at 
the nine o’clock services (held that 
day all over the diocese instead of at 
eleven A. M.). And a little after nine 
the clouds broke away, the sun shone 
forth brilliantly, and it was clear and 
warm! At high noon the service came 
off, and it was indeed a very great 
occasion. 

But black menacing clouds were in 
the storm quarter, their sharp edge 
directly above the National Cathedral 
School for Girls, all through the serv- 
ice. However, there they stayed, and 
never dropped rain on the Cathedral 
Close, and in the end gradually dissi- 


pated! As the recessional formed I 
heard the then Bishop of Atlanta 


(Rt. Rev. Dr. C. K. Nelson) say to a 
brother bishop, ‘‘The Lord would 
never have done that for any of us but 
Satterlee !’’ 


The story of that wonderful day is 


told in the Foundation Stone Book, 
the idea and sole gift, it may now be 


Foundation Stone on September 29, 1907. 
torle day. 


constant reader of THE CATHEDRAL AGE. 
an entire day at Washington Cathedral. 
Cathedral delight to me. 
was one of the greatest men of his time. 


I shall never forget it.’’ 


velopment in her hundred years of living. 
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A SALUTE TO OUR OLDEST MEMBER! 


O one will witness the 25th anniversary service of the laying of the Foundation 
N Stone of Washington Cathedral on Michaelmas with greater joy than Mrs. Louis 
C. Brastow of 2006 N Street, N. W., in the National Capital. 
who, a month later, will celebrate her 100th birthday, was present at the laying of the 
She recalls vividly the events of that his- 


Perhaps the oldest member of the National Cathedral Association, Mrs. Brastow is a 


‘*My one ambition in life, just now,’’ she declared recently, ‘‘is to be able to spend 
I visited the Great Choir and Sanctuary the 
other day and rejoiced in their beauty and service. 
I remember the wonderful address President Roosevelt made 
at the Foundation Stone laying for I am a great admirer of him. 
He had 
music and the great throng.of people made that Michaelmas a red letter day for me. 


Mrs. Brastow came to Washington from Pennsylvania thirty years ago. 


have only deepened her interest in literature, the Church, and world events. 
gards the elevation of women to positions of power and influence as the greatest de- 


en I 


told (it was then anonymous) of the 
late Thomas Hyde, for long years 
trustee and treasurer of the Cathe- 
dral Foundation. By his generous 
provision it was sent as a souvenir to 
all who took part in the preparations 
for and conduct of the service. 
Twenty-five years have rolled by, 
and with a faith, courage, and deter- 
mination like to his predecessor’s our 
present Bishop (Doctor Freeman) 
again in a notable year, marking the 
bicentenary of President Washington’s 
birth, and like 1907 one of perplexing 
financial troubles, opens with a series 
of magnificent services and sermons, 
beginning Ascension Day, May 5, the 
Great Sanctuary and Choir of Wash- 
ington Cathedral. In the same spirit 
of faith, courage and generosity may 
the many friends of the National 
Cathedral Foundation in spite of, yes, 
because of the present difficult times, 
rally at once to our aid, and enable 
us to maintain our worship and work 
without curtailment, to provide heat- 
ing installation so that we can use the 
Great Sanctuary and Choir in cold 
weather, to pay for all that we have, 
and to go forward. Nil desperandum 
Christo sub duce et auspice Christo. 


For Mrs. Brastow 


The Bishop’s Garden is another 


Bishop Satterlee 


such a noble, kindly face. The 


The years 
She re- 
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The Cathedral of Khartoum 





Rising Above the Sudan as a Constant Reminder of the Ideals of Our Race 


‘Praise GOD: for Charles George 
Gordon, a servant of Jesus Christ, 
whose labor was not in vain in 
the Lord.’’ 


HESE words are carved into the 

stones of the west wall of the 

Jordon Memorial Chapel in the 
Cathedral at Khartoum, and their very 
presence is a witness to their truth. 
Out of the death of General Gordon 
sprang the first seeds of an English 
Cathedral in Khartoum, for through 
his martyrdom, peace and security 
were established; the nightmare of 
strife and oppression left behind; and 
the people of the Sudan were able to 
beat their swords into ploughshares 
and turn their minds to peaceful pur- 
suits. 

Since Lord Kitchener’s first arrival 
in 1899 services were held in the Brit- 
ish Officers Club, or in a room in the 
Palace. But in the following year, 


~ 
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THE CATHEDRAL CHU 


1900, the first appeal was launched 
for an Anglican church in Khartow.n. 
The time was not altogether propitious 
for the raising of funds. The war in 
South Africa was then in its darkest 
phase; it was not surprising that the 
appeal met with only lukewarm re- 
sponse. A foundation stone was laid 
on the 17th of February, 1904, how- 
ever, and though the comparatively 
small British community in the Sudan 
raised as much money as they could 
amongst themselves, they were natur- 
ally unable to find funds to complete 
the work which had been commenced. 


The other communities built them- 
selves churches in Khartoum, which 
grew rapidly as the central city of a 
vast administration. In 1909 the Cop- 
tie Chureh was consecrated and the 
foundation stone laid for the Roman 
Catholic Church; while an imposing 
mosque had already been built by the 
Mohammedan population. 






RCH OF ALL SAINTS THAT RISES ABOVE THE SUDAN 
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So the appeal for funds was taken 
up vigorously by the press in England. 
Meetings were held in London at the 
Mansion House, and soon the magic 
name of Gordon had effect and money 
began to come in faster. 

At last the building was far enough 
advanced for it to be consecrated. On 
the morning of January 26, 1912, the 
twenty-seventh anniversary of Gor- 
don’s death, the Cathedral Church of 
All Saints, Khartoum, was consecrated 
by the Bishop of London. 

It was a wonderful service. The 
chureh was crowded; and among the 


dignitaries present besides the Eng- 
lish Clergy, were the Coptie Arch- 





“THE 
IS THE SEED OF 


BLOOD OF THE 


THE 


MARTYRS 
CHURCH” 





bishop from Cairo, who was attended 
by three bishops in gorgeous robes: 
His Beatitude the Archbishop of Axum 
and Exareh of all Ethiopia, and a 
number of archiaandrites, of the 
Greek Orthodox Church; and also the 
Grandi Mufti and the Grand Kadi, 
representing the Mohammedan world. 

Many difficulties had to be sur- 
mounted before the present stately and 
substantial building was completed. 
Skilled labor and suitable material 
were both difficult and expensive to 
obtain. The foundations alone cost 
more than £5,000 owing to the fact 
that the soil of Khartoum is formed 
by a deposit of former Nile floods. It 
was therefore found neces- 
sary to make almost a solid 
rock of stone and conerete 
with substantial inverted 
arches on which to erect the 
building. 

The Cathedral _ itself, 
which is shaped in the form 
of a Latin Cross, is a build- 
ing of pleasing proportions 
and considerable interest 
from an architectural point 
of view. Both Byzantine 
and Gothie design were 
combined by the architect, 
Mr. Weir Schultz, to pro- 
duce what he himself called 
a new ‘‘Sudanese-Byzan- 
tine’’ form. 

A detailed architectural 
description is outside the 
scope of this article, but a 
few facts may have general 
interest. The roof has wide 
projecting eaves, and the 
windows are so placed as to 
be protected from the direct 
rays of the sun, and,—a 
most important factor in a 
hot climate—very careful 
attention has been given to 
the problem of ventilation. 
Only those who live in a 
tropical country can appre- 
ciate the relief with whieh 
one passes from the blinding 
glare of the sun to the cool 
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interior of such a Cathedral building. 

The use of stone of two colors—yel- 
low and red—has produced an unusual 
effect, and it is a point of interest that 
this stone is locally quarried at Gebel 
Aulia, about thirty miles south of 
the junction of the Niles; while the 
marble paving of the floor was 
brought over many miles of desert 
from the Summit Hills of the Red Sea 
Littoral. 

At the time of consecration the Ca- 
thedral was by no 
means completed. 


BOTH BYZANTINE AND GOTHIC DESIGNS COMBINE IN KHARTOUM EDIFICE 
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stands to the south of the echureh at 
the west end, is twenty feet square at 
its base, and one hundred feet high 
from the ground level. It is joined to 


the narthex by a low stone built 
arched passage, which has _ pierced 
stone windows on either side. The 


upper part of the tower is approached 
by a circular stone staircase, access to 
which is obtained from the terrace 
level through a small doorway. 

To the old generation and to the 
new, the complet- 
ed building is a 


Indeed the tower, j ! constant reminder 
which forms the CATHEDRAL THOUGHTS | of the ideals of 
baptistry at the i God be in my head | our race, and of 
bottom and holds ; And in my understanding; | the faith, not 
God be in my eyes > on 
3 ALIS c > = ° Fe bs ° oO V oO ( ene ral 
the bells at the ple gocgion if | ni f G al 
top, was only re- | God be in my mouth Gordon, but of 
cently built, and | And in my speaking; : the many other 
consecrated on “= gh in oo | lives of service 
. rei, Sale Os g And in my thinking; | hee aac ‘i 
January 29, 1931, Gud be: at: mayen which have been 
in special mem- And at my departing. | given since his 
ory of.the late 3 (From an old Salisbury Cathedral | day to bring pros- 
Sir Lee Stack. |! Hymnal.) | perity and peace 
Thi tewer; WHR: Qcennnneememell to the Sudan. 









































Canterbury Cathedral as a Center of Life 


By Miss M. A. Babington 


The Honorable Steward and Treasurer of “Friends of Canterbury Cathedral’ 


ANY are the roads (and rails) 
that lead to Canterbury, and 
many are the twentieth cen- 
tury pilgrims who pass over them. 
Twenty-five years ago cathedral cities 
were described as ‘‘back waters’’ and 
cathedral ‘‘precinets’’ as ‘‘sleepy.’’ 
Today even visitors from the busiest 
cities on the other side of the Atlantic 
are surprised at the crowds which 
throng Canterbury and the Cathedral! 
during the Festival Week of the 
Friends of Canterbury Cathedral. 
Each day there is a celebration of 
the Holy Communion at 8 a.m., matins 
at 9.30 and evensong at 3 p.m. Dur- 
ing this special week from June 14th 
to 18th there were also great musical 
services, one with a choir of one thou- 
sand, one hundred voices drawn from 





W. DOUGLAS CAROE 


A pastel of the distinguished architect of Canter- 
bury, who has contributed several articles to 
THE CATHEDRAL AGE in recent years. 


fifty-two choirs in the diocese. The 
words of praise from Bach’s Christ- 
mas Oratorio ‘‘Come and thank him, 
come and praise him’’ echoed among 
the vaults and arches of the Cathedral 
in a mighty volume of sound,—a cor- 
porate act of praise and worship which 
would not easily be forgotten. On 
other days the British Broadcasting 
Company orchestra, conducted by Dr. 
Adrian Boult of broadeast fame, con- 
tributed musical programs in the Ca- 
thedral and eloisters. To sit where the 
monks in their black habits worked of 
old, to watch the sun sinking redly in 
the sky behind the glorious central 
tower, to listen to the divine strains 
of Mozart, Schubert, Wagner, which 
inspired a blackbird to eestacies of 
song,—these were things which carried 
a spellbound audience away from time 
and from the twentieth century. 

In the Chapter House there were six 
performances of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Becket.’’ 
No more than thirty yards from the 
spot where the great Archbishop’s 
struggle to maintain the rights of the 
Church against those of the crown cost 
him his life, the tragedy of December 
29th, 1170, was represented as an ac- 
tual happening. There was no back 
cloth or proscenium or head lights to 
make for unreality and the illusion of 
the stage; king, queen, archbishop, 
bishops, knights, monks, came and 
went right through the audience. The 
bell sounded for vespers in the final 
scene; before the altar Thomas Becket 
received his murderers—‘‘ Here am I, 
no traitor, but a servant of God and 
the king.’’ The protecting arm of Ed- 
ward Grim, the priest, received the 
blow intended for his master. He fled 
—and the cruel deed was done. As the 
knights rushed out the thunder crashed 
and rolled. When it died away the 
chanting of a litany was heard. 

How tenderly the monks raised the 
lifeless body of their beloved arch- 
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“BEFORE THE ALTAR THOMAS BECKET RECEIVED HIS MURDERERS 


A scene irom Lord Tennyson’s “Becket’’ performed 


six times in the Chapter House during Festival 


Week of the Friends of Canterbury Cathedral. 


bishop, bearing it through the audience 
and out into the cloisters! The play 
was ended—and six hundred people 
moved quietly into—not December 
darkness but the warmth of a summer 
evening. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury was 
himself a deeply interested spectator 
at the final performance. As president 
of the Friends of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, His Grace takes a real and per- 
sonal interest in the work they do and 
in the festivals they arrange. ‘‘I look 
upon you,’’ he said to them, ‘‘as some- 
thing more than friends, indeed as 
lovers of Canterbury Cathedral.’’ 

After an inspiring festival service 
in the Nave of the Cathedral on the 
Friends’ own Day, June 18th, a com- 
pany of about 850 gathered for tea in 
the beautiful Water Tower Garden. 
Many familiar faces were to be seen— 
the Canons of the Cathedral, the Dean 


of St. Paul’s, Mr. W. D. Caroe, the 
Cathedral architect ; Lady Davidson of 
Lambeth; Sir Charles Peers, Chief In- 
spector of Ancient Monuments under 
H. M. Office of Works; Mr. Laurence 
Hardy, P. C., Seneschal of the Cathe- 
dral, and Lord Conway of Allington. 
The sun shone brilliantly, lighting up 
the grey stones, the carved Norman 
arches and the early perpendicular 
windows of the first ‘‘child’’ of the 
Friends—that little gem of architec- 
ture, the Water Tower, so wonderfully 
repaired through their gifts. 


A few weeks after these events of which 
Miss Babington writes so charmingly, Mr. 
Alexander B. Trowbridge, a member of the 
new Washington Cathedral Council, and Mrs. 
Trowbridge arrived at Canterbury. They en- 
joyed fellowship with the Dean, the Very 
Reverend Hewlett Johnson, D.D., and Mr. 
Caroe. Some of Mr. Trowbridge’s impres- 
sions of his visit to the English Cathedrals 
will be published in the next issue of THE 
CATHEDRAL AGE.—Editor’s Note. 
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The Cathedrals Measure* 


By Canon F. E. Carter 


HE Primate, in submitting last 

June the Cathedrals Measure to 

the House of Lords, opened his 
speech by declaring that ‘‘beyond all 
question our cathedrals were one of 
our greatest glories, perhaps our chief- 
est heritage.’’ He was referring, it 
may be supposed, first of all to the as- 
pects of these great buildings which are 
recognized by every one, whatever his 
ereed may be,—their antiquity, their 
architectural interest and splendour 
and their historical associations. But 
he was, of course, claiming for them 
much beyond this—that they were a 
spiritual asset of immense value in the 
Churech’s life, and that the Measure 
which he was introducing aimed at in- 
creasing their spiritual efficiency. He 
would have agreed with the trenchant 
remark which his brother Primate of 





*Reprinted from the August, 1932, issue of 
The Church Assembly News, official publication of 


York made to his Diocesan Conference, 
that ‘‘the Church is not primarily a 
Society for the preservation of ancient 
monuments. ’’ 

Eight years have passed since the 
Church Assembly took this matter of 
our cathedral churches in hand, by 
forming a commission ‘‘to inquire into 
and report upon the whole subject of 
the constitution, resources and require- 
ments of cathedral and _ collegiate 
churches and eapitular bodies.’’ This 
commission, at its first meeting, de- 
cided that ‘‘it was entitled . . . to 
make a full and independent inquiry 
as to the ways in which these churches 
might most adequately fulfill their 
great functions in the life of the 
Church and people’’; and it issued a 
statement which declared in its first 
clause that ‘‘the first and supreme aim 
of a cathedral is by its own beauty 
and by the religious services held with- 
in it to give continuous witness to the 


the Church Assembly of the Church of England. 











An Interpretation of the Picture on the Preceding Two Pages 


Joseph Nourse, First Registrar of the Treasury, in the days when George 
Washington was laying the foundation stones of a new Nation, used to dream of 
the Federal City which some day would rise around the United States Capitol. He 
prayed that the city might be dominated by a great Cathedral on Alban Hill, where 
he then lived. If he and our First President could come back to the Mount Saint 
Alban of today and look down upon its wooded slopes from a modern airplane they 
would see: 

(1) The Apse and Choir of Washington Cathedral—the great Church which 
many believe will fulfill, in some respects, George Washington’s conception of “a 
church for national purposes;” (2) the North Transept of the Cathedral under 
construction early in 1932 (it has become complete, structurally, since this photo- 
graph was made); (3) the completed foundations for the Nave and Western Towers 
which, when the American people will it, will complete the Cathedral fabric; 
(4) the College of Preachers built and endowed in perpetuity for strengthening the 
prophetic office in the sacred ministry; (5) the First Wing and Memorial Reading 
Room of the Cathedral Library where scholarship and Divine knowledge unite to 
reinforce religious truths; (6) the Deanery adjacent to the Cathedral Close on the 
corner of 36th Street and Woodley Road; (7) Whitby Hall, one of the dormitories 
associated with the National Cathedral School for Girls; (8) the main building of 
the National Cathedral School erected in 1900 and the first unit of the Cathedral 
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things unseen and eternal, and to offer 
continuous and reverent worship to 
Almighty God. To this supreme ob- 
ject all others must be subsidiary.’’ 
Armed with this statement, seven 
groups of sub-commissioners were sent 
out on a mission of inquiry to each 
and all of these thirty-nine churches, 
and gathered up, two years later, the 
results of this inquiry into a most val- 
uable report, which contained not only 
the facts which were thus gleaned, but 
also the views of those concerned with 
the administration of each cathedral, 
as well as the sub-commissioners’ own 
suggestions for reform. The Measure 
based on this report was introduced 
into the Assembly in the summer of 
1928 and received the Royal Assent in 
July, 1981. 

No more deliberate and careful legis- 
lation could be well imagined. And 
now it remains for the seven commis- 
sioners appointed under the Measure 
to carry out their function of drafting, 
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which has already begun, will involve 
a considerable expenditure of time and 
thought. Moreover, the Measure pro- 
vides that each scheme shall be sub- 
mitted to the Church Assembly for its 
approval. Further, publicity through 
the press, and in other ways, is to be 
secured; and every person, clerical and 
lay, who has any vested interest in a 
cathedral shall have the right of ap- 
peal. Hence a year or two at least 
must needs pass before any scheme 
reaches its final confirmation and _ be- 
comes law by an Order in Council. 
This leisurely procedure is surely all 
to the good if, besides the formal in- 
tercourse between the commissioners 
and the authorities of each cathedral, 
the interval can be spent in stirring 
up public opinion among church-people 
on this subject, and creating a more 
intelligent conception of what these 
great churches stand for. It is really 
surprising that as yet the whole mat- 
ter has received such secant attention 


in coneert with the ‘‘consenting body’’ in the press or elsewhere. The char- 
of each cathedral, a scheme for its acteristically forceful treatment of the 
future administration. This work, subject by the Bishop of Gloucester 











Foundation to be placed in Christian service; (9) “Beauvoir,” the spacious estate 
on the knoll southeast of the Cathedral, now available for use by the National 
Cathedral School and the site of the new location for that School; (10) the tem- 
porary Cathedral Offices just behind the Apse which must serve until the first wing 
of the Administration Building may be provided; (11) the first home in that por- 
tion of the Cathedral Close to be set aside for retired clergy; (12) the athletic field 
for St. Albans, the National Cathedral School for Boys; (13) the Bishop’s Garden 
with its historic trees and planting; (14) the Cathedral Amphitheatre, where inspir- 
ing outdoor services of worship have been held on notable occasions during the 
last twenty-five years; (15) the temporary Baptistery housing the Jordan Font (the 
trees immediately to the right of the Baptistery completely hide the Bishop’s 
House); (16) the Glastonbury Thorn, scion of the historic tree at the ancient 
Abbey which occasionally blossoms at Christmastide, “mindful of our Lord” 
(St. Albans, the National Cathedral School for Boys, which does not show in this 
picture, is directly to the right of the Glastonbury Thorn); (17) the United States 
Capitol, the dome of which will be clearly visible from the gallery of the South 
Transept of the Cathedral; (18) the United States Senate Office Building, which lies 
close to the Library of Congress; (19) the new home of the Department of Com- 
merce, representing an investment of nearly $17,000,000; (20) the Washington 
Monument; (21) the Lincoln Memorial; (22) a portion of the new Arlington 
Memorial Bridge; (23) the United States Naval Observatory; (24) the Norwegian 
Embassy, located within a quarter mile of the Cathedral property; (25) the British 
Embassy; and (26) the Taft Memorial Bridge, which carries Connecticut Avenue 
over the quiet depths of Rock Creek Park. 
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in a recent visitation charge seems to 
have been up to the present the only 
prominent utterance on the subject. 

One thing which the Measure itself 
makes clear is that the position of the 
older cathedrals is very different from 
that of the seventeen parish churches 
which have received the status of a ca- 
thedral in comparatively recent years, 
and are enumerated in the second 
schedule. 

As to these older cathedrals, it ean- 
not be forgotten that, whatever desir- 
able readjustments may be made in 
their administration through the op- 
eration of this Measure, they have a 
long and chequered story behind them, 
which can only be shortly summarized 
within the limits of this article, start- 
ing from the Reformation. 

Henry VIII has not unjustly been 
ealled the archspoiler of the treasures 
of the Chureh of England. Yet it is 
not commonly realized that five of our 
present cathedrals — Oxford, Glou- 
eester, Peterborough, Chester and 
Bristol—actually owe to him their ex- 
istenee as diocesan centres; while eight 
others—Canterbury, Winchester, Dur- 
ham, Rochester, Norwich, Worcester, 
Carlisle and Ely—which had _ been 
monasteries in their constitution up to 
the Reformation, with the Bishop as 
their honorary abbot, were re-founded 
at the Reformation as chapters of 
“*secular’’ canons, with.a dean as their 
head. Had they not been saved by 
the King’s decree from the fate of the 
other monasteries which he dissolved, 
they would possibly be ruined and 
roofiess to-day, like Fountains and 
Bury St. Edmunds and many other 
abbeys. These cathedrals are thus 
called the New Foundation, as distin- 
guished from those of the Old Foun- 
dation-—York, London, Lincoln, Lich- 
field, Hereford, Exeter, Salisbury, 
Wells and Chichester—which have al- 
ways been served by a ‘‘secular’’ 
chapter, with a dean at its head. 

All these ancient buildings bear in- 
effaceable traces, not only of the great 
pillage, as it has been justly called, of 
the sixteenth century, but of the delib- 


erate desecrations perpetrated by the 
Puritans in the seventeenth, the shame- 
ful neglects of the eighteenth century, 
and—what is an even more pathetic 
page in the history of all English 
churches, great and small—the deplor- 
able ‘‘restorations’’ of the nineteenth 
century. But the real tragedy lay in 
the decay of the inner spirit of the 
great buildings through the torpor 
and worldliness which prevailed dur- 
ing and beyond the Hanoverian period. 
It only reflected the general torpor of 
the whole Church, yet the size and 
splendour of the cathedrals and the 
beauty of their surroundings threw 
into stronger relief the spiritual in- 
efficiency of their responsible minis- 
ters. In the Victorian period, and 
even in our own day, novelists have 
found ample material for deseriptions, 
on the one hand of the outward love- 
liness of a cathedral close, and on the 
other of the unlovely uninspiring char- 
acter of much of its religious and so- 
cial life. The characters which Dick- 
ens and Trollope drew still live in our 
memory, and later novelists, such as 
Hugh Walpole and Robert Hichens, 
have found pleasure in satirizing ca- 
thedral clergy and the atmosphere cre- 
ated by them and their surroundings. 
The representation has been often one- 
sided and unfair. There could always 
be found among them ‘‘holy and hum- 
ble men of heart,’’ such as Mr. Hard- 
ing in Barchester Towers—men, too, 
who have fulfilled the ideal of a cathe- 
dral as a home of study and learning. 
One tradition may be mentioned which 
has been continuously maintained at 
a high level—the music performed at 
the daily matins and evensong. It 
has been said that Handel drew in- 
spiration for his oratorios and their 
setting to the words of the English 
Bible from our cathedral music. Fresh 
developments in the performance of 
vocal and instrumental music have 
been made in our own day, and even 
the somewhat daring revival of sacred 
plays and pageants. Such uses of a 
cathedral nave may perhaps be permis- 
sible if they do not obscure what was 
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SALISBURY CATHEDRAL REPRESENTS THOSE OF THE “OLD FOUNDATION” 


Including York, London, Lincoln, Lichfield, Hereford, Exeter, Wells and Chichester, which have 
always been served by a “secular” chapter with a dean at its head. Apart from pillage and 
desecrations, Canon Carter writes, “the real tragedy lay in the decay of the inner spirit of the 
great buildings through the torpor and worldliness which prevailed during and beyond the Han- 
overian period.*** The size and splendour of the Cathedrals and the beauty of their surround- 
ings threw into stronger relief the spiritual inefficiency of their responsible ministry***.”” The 
author concludes his observations on the Cathedrals of the “New Founaations”’ in the September 
issue of The Church Assembly News. 
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so admirably stated in the first Report 
of the Commission to be the supreme 
object of a cathedral, ‘‘the continuous 
and reverent worship of Almighty 
qod,’’ of which the Eucharist forms 
the central feature. Any merely musi- 
eal or (still more) dramatic perform- 
ances, however attractive and beauti- 
ful they may be, might imperil the 
whole idea of catholic worship being 
the raison d’etre of a cathedral church. 

During the lifetime of the oldest 
among us there has been a steady ad- 
vanee in the devotion which the cus- 
todians of our ancient cathedrals have 
shown to their high trust. Vast sums 
have been spent on the preservation 
and repairing of the buildings. Every 
effort is made to-day to assist visitors 
in realizing the meaning and the story 
of the church, the canons often them- 
selves acting as their guides. In many 
cases voluntary offerings have been 
substituted for fees to vergers, an ex- 
cellent reform which was initiated at 
Truro cathedral from the day of its 
consecration forty-five years ago. Bet- 
ter still, the order and reverence of 
the liturgical worship have been mark- 
edly increased and enriched with ritual 





THE ANCIENT TOWERS OF YORK MINSTER 


Where a new Dean has just been installed. 


and ceremonial more adequate to such 
surroundings. Who even thirty or 
forty years ago could have foretold the 
time when a daily Eucharist would be 
the rule in over twenty cathedral 
churches, or when side chapels would 
be rescued from their once forlorn con- 
dition and used for frequent celebra- 
tions and places of quiet prayer? It 
is true that in these reforms the cathe- 
drals have been following in the wake 
of many parish churches, in which the 
outward and inward beauty of catholic 
Eucharistic worship had been already 
revived. But slow progress in these 
matters by such corporations as cathe- 
dral chapters was inevitable, and it 
affords perhaps the more impressive 
testimony to the advance of the 
Church as a whole. 

These tokens of revived spiritual 
activity—and many others could be 
given—will perhaps explain why the 
leading representatives of our older 
cathedrals were inclined to look ask- 
ance at some points in the first draft 
of the Measure. They not unnaturally 
resented the description suggested in 
it, that the dean and _ residentiary 
chapter should be ‘‘the standing com- 
mittee of the general chapter,’’ and 
the offending phrase was removed. Still, 
it may be hoped that means will be 
found of bringing the prebendaries, 
as they are called under the Old Foun- 
dation, and the honorary canons under 
the New, into some more active co-op- 
eration with the smaller residentiary 
body that exists at present in the older 
cathedrals. In this matter Truro ca- 
thedral statutes have set a good ex- 
ample by giving its general chapter 
some share in the exercise of patronage 
and in other ways. And many will be 
glad that the original proposal for the 
permanent establishment of commis- 
sioners was deleted from the Measure, 
and that they will not function for a 
longer period than twelve years at the 
outside—a period which will surely be 
sufficiently long for the administration 
of all cathedrals to be set on right 
lines, with liberty to carry out any 
further reforms at a later date. 































The Warriors’ Chapel in “The Abbey” 


Dedicated to the Memory of 1,000,000 Men and Women of the 


British Empire Who Fell in the World War 


By the Dean of Westminster* 


T THE west end of the Nave in 
Westminster Abbey is the grave 
of the Unknown Warrior. Close 

by, on the south side, is a small chapel 
which has been known by various 
names and latterly was called Holy 
Cross Chapel. This small chapel so 
near the grave seemed to be the ob- 
vious place for use as a place of pri- 
vate prayer and recollection by those 
who visited the grave. But the en- 
trance to it was blocked by a huge 
monument recording an 18th century 
naval engagement, of some interest 
but of no great artistic value. With 
the consent of all concerned this great 
mass of masonry was moved last year 
to another part of the precincts and 
thus the first step towards bringing 


*it is a privilege to publish this article, w:itten 
especially for THE CATHEDRAL AGB, by the Very 
Reverend William Foxley Norris, ©.V.O., D.D., 
F.S.A., the Dean of Westminster.—Editor’s Note. 


the chapel into regular use was taken. 

Inside the chapel were several mon- 
uments. One of these, to the poet 
Wordsworth, has been moved into 
Poets’ Corner, its appropriate place. 
Positions have been found for others 
and the chapel is now clear for its 
proper use. The War Graves Commis- 
sion ‘‘Tablet’’ with its record of 
1,000,000 men of the Empire who fell 
in the War was unveiled some time 
ago by the Prince of Wales and now 
stands facing the altar in this chapel. 

The screen which encloses the chapel 
on the north side, is of wrought iron, 
weighing nearly five tons. It is en- 
riched with bronze arabesques mer- 
eurially gilt, and enshrines the trophy 
sent by the city of Verdun to the 
Lord Mayor of London. Among the 
richest of the arabesques, a figure of 
St. Michael slaying the seven-headed 
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dragon has been placed at the back of 
the trophy. Above, upon the cornice 
of the topmost ties of balusters, are a 
plain cross and candelabra, supported 
by dolphins. This part of the metal 
is continued above the mediaeval stone 
sereen on the east side of the chapel 
behind the new altar, and supports a 
canopy of rose-red silk and cloth of 
vold. Immediately below the metal 
cornice a band of tabernacle work, of 
pure white English alabaster, has been 
added. The golden altar is the gift of 
mothers all over the Empire and _ be- 
yond, and was subseribed to by thou- 
sands through the Mothers Union. 
Over the altar are the figures of our 
Lord and the Blessed Virgin and St. 
John in bronze gilded with fine gold. 

The whole work was designed by 
Mr. J. N. Comper. 

The subject of the altar frontal is, 
in the center the Blessed Virgin with 
the crucified Christ taken down from 
the Cross, and in panels on either 
side, St. Helena and St. Margaret. 


The chapel was formally unveiled by 
H. R. H. the Prince of Wales on June 
24th, but there is still much to be done 
in order to complete the decoration 
and the fittings. No doubt gradually 
funds will come in; but at present the 
chapel is being regularly used in its 
unfinished condition. 

By a coincidence of great interest 
and pathos the chapel was opened just 
before Lord Plumer’s death and now 
the mortal body of that great com- 
mander lies opposite the altar and im- 
mediately below the tablet commemo- 
rating the million men of the Empire 
who fell, so many thousands of whom 
served under his command in the 
fiercest battles of the War. 

The chapel is now in regular use. 
There is a celebration of Holy Com- 
munion at this altar every Wednesday 
morning with special commemoration 
of those who fell in the War: and the 
chapel is in daily use for private 
prayer and silent recollection. 


The Reasons for Building a Cathedral 


As Stated in the Official Handbook of Liverpool Cathedral 


HE fact that in all the Post- 

Reformation dioceses, with the 

single exception of Truro, exist- 
ing churehes have been utilized as Ca- 
thedrals, has led to the popular con- 
ception of a Cathedral as being merely 
a large parish church, though in real- 
ity its function and hence its design 
is radically different. 

Regarded merely as a structure, it 
should appeal to the imagination. Sur- 
rounded by magnificent buildings 
dedicated to government, commerce. 
and amusement, a Cathedral which 
fell below them in scale and beauty 
would fail to achieve one of its pri- 
mary objects, namely, to bear witness 
in unequivocal terms to the place of 
religion in the life of man. 


The purpose of a Cathedral, how- 
ever, is far more than to challenge the 
indifference of the passer-by. It is in 
the first place a focus for all the ee- 
clesiastical activities which extend be- 
yond the limits of individual parishes. 
It is a common meeting ground for 
the diocese, a visible statement of the 
unity of the whole organization, a 
place where great corporate services 
can be held, where vast congregations 
may be addressed, where retreats and 
quiet days can be conducted, and 
where, amidst beautiful and ennobling 
surroundings, the individual worshiper 
may find a place for private prayer 
and devotion. Further, the musical 
resourees of a Cathedral not only en- 
able the daily services to be given with 






















beauty and dignity, but both directly 
and indirectly, make the cathedral a 
school of church music. 

When the Cathedral project was 
first launched in Liverpool many 
people quite reasonably feared that 
it would deflect both money and en- 
ergy from less spectacular but not less 
necessary needs, such as the endow- 
ment of new parishes, the provision of 
churches and mission halls and the 
augmentation of clerical stipends. In 
actual fact the experience of the past 
thirty years during which the Cathe- 
dral has been building, has shown 
these fears to be ill-founded. The 
size of the task and the splendour of 
the achievement has appealed to the 
imagination of churchmen in the Dio- 
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cese, in a way that has reacted 
throughout the whole life of the 
Chureh. It has, by drawing together 
men of the most varied shades of opin- 
ion, developed unity and removed dif- 
ferences. So far from reducing the 
money available for other purposes, 
it has stimulated the spirit of giving; 
instead of distracting attention from 
other needs of the Diocese it has called 
attention to the vast fields, spiritual 
and administrative, yet still untilled. 

Already the Cathedral, by its in- 
spiration of laity and clergy alike, has 
proved itself an inealeulable force for 
good, not only in the diocese, but 
throughout the whole Chureh of Eng- 
land. 





Photo by Stewart Bale 
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Generous Gift Made for Memorial Cloister 


The Late Percy R. Pyne and Mrs. Pyne Memorialize Their Son, 
World War Aviator, in Distinctive Portion of Cathedral Fabric 


HE East Cloister of Washington 

Cathedral, extending northward 

from the entrance to the erypt of 
the Apse, and now structurally com- 
plete, has been given by the late Percy 
R. Pyne and Mrs. Pyne as a memorial 
to their son, Meredith Howland Pyne. 
It is happily appropriate that this 
beautiful passageway, which is to 
some day connect the Cathedral with 
the Chapter House and the Adminis- 
tration Building, should be associated 
directly with the Apse, the second 
portion of the Cathedral to be eom- 
pleted. The Apse was the gift of the 
late Mr. and Mrs. Archibald D. Rus- 
sell in memory of Mrs. Russell’s 
mother, Mrs. Perey R. Pyne. Mrs. 
Russell was the sister of the late 
Mr. Pyne whose son is memorialized 
in the new Cloister. Within the Apse 
is the Sanetuary, every detail of which 
is being provided by the generosity of 
Mrs. Russell. 

Construction of the East Cloister 
was begun nearly a vear ago in order 
to help provide employment for some 
of the skilled workmen who have been 
in the employ of the Cathedral con- 
tractors for many years. Two stories 
high and more than ninety feet long, 
it represents a distinctive addition to 
the Cathedral fabric, and the beauty 
of its architecture has already called 
forth favorable comment. 

Meredith Howland Pyne was born 
at Bernardsville, New Jersey, on Octo- 
ber 5. 1898. While still an under- 
graduate at Groton School in 1916, 
he spent his summer vacation driving 
an ambulance for the American Hos- 
pital Unit at Neuilly, Franee, return- 
ing to school in the autumn of that 
year. When the United States of 


America entered the World War, the 
Rector of Groton, the Reverend Endi- 


cott Peabody, allowed him to leave 
school before his graduation in order 
that he might learn to fly. He took 
his preliminary flying training at the 
aviation unit organized by his father 
at Princeton, New Jersey. 

During this period he completed his 
college examinations and enlisted, as a 
Private, First Class, in the United 
States Signal Corps, with the under- 
standing that he was a cadet ready 
to receive aeronautical training. Upon 
graduation from the ground school, he 
finished his flying training at various 
points, and was commissioned Second 
Lieutenant as a reserve officer in the 
Signal Corps. Assigned to the train- 
ing camp at Belleville, Missouri, he 


acted as aviation instructor for both 
eadets and officers. 
In September, 1918, he was sent 


overseas as a military pilot, but, owing 
to his excellence as an instructor, he 
was delayed at Issoudoum to assist 
in the final preparation of military 
pilots for the front. He was then 
assigned to the 103rd Pursuit Squad- 
ron of the Third Pursuit Group, at 
that time posted at Foucaucourt, in 
the Argonne District. 

After his demobilization, in 1919, 
he entered Princeton University as a 
member of the Sophomore Class, and 
was graduated, with honors, in 1921. 

He died, suddenly, on November 25, 
1927, of injuries received in 1918 
while he was flying in France in the 
service of his country. 

In accordance with Cathedral tradi- 
tions and usages, the East Cloister is 
to become a place of quiet utility as 
well as an example of beautiful archi- 
tecture. With leaded windows in the 
lower story, or main passageway, and 
plastered walls and beamed ceiling in 
the enclosed upper story, the Cloister 































































will afford, in both sections, a com- 
fortable and convenient sacristy for 
such special purposes as the Cathedral 
Chapter may determine. A place of 
peace and serenity, it is sure to be- 
come, as the years go by, an impor- 
tant center of the daily life of the 
Cathedral. 

A deseription of the architectural 
features of the Cloister and a state- 
ment of the use to which it is to be 
put will be presented in a future issue 
of THe CaTHEDRAL AGE. 

Meanwhile, in turning back the 
pages of Cathedral history, one finds 


that, in a very special sense, the 
Cloister was the home of the monk. 
‘“‘Tt was the secluded center of his 


daily life, communicating directly with 
the church and the 
other chief buildings, 
and forming, in at 
least one of its walks, 
the place of literary 
study.” . 


‘*All the walks 
were passages, but 
they had other uses 
as well. One 
of the walks, gen- 


erally the west, was 
the novices’ school- 
room, and often re- 
tains evidence of its 
purpose in the game 
boards serateched on 
the floor or benches. 
Fox and goose and 
nine men’s’. morris 
were evidently played 


at Gloucester, and 
there are similar 
boards eut in the 


stone at Westminster, 
Norwich and Canter- 
bury. : 

‘““The walk next 
the church, generally 
the north walk, was 
the most important, 
for it was the serip- 
torium of the monks. 
We know this to have 
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been the case at many abbeys in the 
latter part of the Middle Ages. Pre- 
sumably therefore it was the tradi- 
tional position, though it is difficult 
to suppose that much reading and 
writing can have been done in Nor- 
man eloisters with arches open to the 
garth. The arrangement can be best 
understood by an examination of the 
beautiful cloister at Gloucester, erected 
at the end of the fourteenth century. 


Each four-light window had _ below 

*See “The Home of the Monk,’’ an account of 
English monastic life and buildings of the Middle 
Ages, by the Reverend D. H. S. Cranage, Litt.D., 
F.S.A., Hon. A.R.1.B.A., who visited Washington 
several years ago and delivered a del ghtful lec- 


ture on the history of Cathedrals before the Wash- 


ington Cathedral Committee at the home of Mrs. 
Hennen Jennings. Dr. Cranage is the Dean of 
Norwich. 





HOWLAND PYNE IN SEPTEMBER, 1918 
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THE EAST CLOISTER EXTENDS TOWARDS THE FUTURE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


From the College of Preachers tower the camera shows the newly erected walls of the Cloister with 
the North Transept towering above them. Note the workmen laying the last sheets of lead on the east 
side of the Transept root. 


it two little recesses projecting into ‘*At Durham there were: 
the garth with separate single-light ‘in every wyndowe iij pewes or carrells, 
windows. where every one of the old Monks had 











Eve 1901, 
different from that of a parish church, 
It is to be a watch tower, 


evangelists go forth. It is to be a home 
Christian information, in whose scholastic 
teachers may be found* * *,’’ 


02mm eremsemngnntn—menementie 
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In the preface to his book, ‘‘The Building of a 
Bishop Satterlee, emphasizing that the sphere of a 
says: 
from which the signs of the times are 
in which inspiring missionary or social movements originate, and 
of religious learning, and a 
and cloistered 


on Christmas 
altogether 


* * * 


| 
Cathedral,’’ issued | 
Cathedral is | 
‘*Tt is not pastoral, but evangelistic. 
detected; a centre, | 
from which earnest | 
storehouse of | 
teachers of 
es 


atmosphere, real 


his ecarrell, severall by himselfe, that, when 
they had dyned, they dyd resorte to that 
place of Cloister and there studyed upon 
there books, every one in his ecarrell, all 
the after nonne, unto evensong tyme. 
This was there exercise every daie. All 
there pewes or carrells was all fynely 
wainsecotted and verie close, all but the 
forepart which had carved wourke that 
gave light in at ther carrell doures of 
wainscott. And in every carrell was a 
deske to lye there bookes on.’ 


‘On the floor was straw, hay, or 
mats for warmth and quietness, and 
at each end was a sereen to keep off 
the draught and for privacy. 

‘*At Chester the Cloister walk next 
the church was wider than the others. 
It was not long enough to accommodate 
all the monks, and the ecarrells were 
therefore continued along part of the 
west. walk. 

‘‘There is very little evidence of 
the seriptorium being anywhere else 
but in the cloister, though we know 
that a special one was built at St. 
Albans in the latter part of the four- 
teenth century. More than a hundred 


years before this, a large room was 
formed over the south aisle of the 
ehureh at the 


Cluniae priory 





content to use the north walk for 
their reading and writing, and I feel 
pretty confident that part of the up- 
per story, an unusual feature in an 
English abbey, was used as a seripto- 
rium. At Evesham, too, we know that 
studies for monks over the east walk 
were formed between 1286 and 1316.’’ 

Space does not permit us to dip 
further into the treasures of history 
and legend, presented by the Dean of 
Norwich in his well-written little book. 

Enough examples have been cited, 
perchance, to stimulate the imagina- 
tion of the friends of Washington Ca- 
thedral as they visit the East Cloister 
nestling beneath the soaring pinnacles 


of the Apse on Mount Saint Alban. 
From just such vaulted passageways 
as this, centuries ago, there issued 


illuminated manuscripts, copies of an- 
cient writings, and transcriptions of 
the Holy Gospels which, all unbeknown 
to their humble and consecrated au- 
thors, were to set the measure of 
men’s thoughts through the interven- 
ing years of the Christian era. 

As the Cathedral rises to the Glory 
Mount Saint Alban, sum- 
moning all the 
people of the na- 


of God on 


of Wenlock: it tion to worship 
may well have and adoration, so 
been used as a may this unas- 
seriptorium. The suming Cloister, 
present Cloister half- concealed by 
of Norwich was the mighty walls 
built between towering above 
1297 and 1430 it, invite the 
and its windows thoughts of 
were not glazed. Cathedral-minded 
It seems very un- people to the sig- 
likely that the nificance of Di- 
monks would be THE CLOISTER FROM THE WEST vine Learning. 







































HE year 1932 is one of great 
significance for the National Ca- 
thedral School. Like the Cathe- 

dral, it has taken steps which look def- 
initely to the future for their comple- 
tion. It was not without significance 
that the School, the oldest child of the 
Cathedral group, should have held on 
the eve of the opening of the Great 
Choir, a dinner at ‘‘Beauvoir’’ which 
marked its first official gathering on the 
site on which is to be eventually its new 
home. The meeting was also the scene 
of a new pledge to the Cathedral itself. 
It was our great pleasure to have with 
us that evening not only the Bishop and 
the Dean but also Mrs. William Adams 
Brown, the chairman of the National 
Woman’s Committee. As a result the 
National Cathedral School Chapter of 
the Cathedral Association was formed. 
As the new term opens, the School 
will utilize the ‘‘Beauvoir’’ property 
in two important ways. First of all, 
the house with its spacious, sunny 
rooms will be the new location of the 
Lower School. The verandas which 
run the full length of the house on the 
south and the east, will be used not 
only for good times but for class 
groups as well. The distance from the 
street guarantees quiet from every dis- 
turbing noise. The adjacent thirteen 
acres are ideal for outdoor dramatics 
and games. The great oaks and elms 
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Girls’ School to Utilize “Beauvoir” 


“BEAUVOIR” 


can be changed easily into those of 
Sherwood Forest and Arden, while the 
view of the city lying below may sug- 
gest Camelot to any imaginative Gareth. 

The second use of the property con- 
cerns more especially the older girls. 
The new athletic field will be ready 
for use. During the hot summer days 
men have been busily digging, filling 
in and grading the corner of the 
grounds on Woodley Road and 34th 
Street. The preparation of this long- 
anticipated field is made possible by 
gifts from the alumnae, members of 
the staff and friends of the School. 
The students are looking forward with 
enthusiasm to having not only their 
own hockey field but also a large green 
expanse for outdoor pageantry of 
many kinds. 

As in the past N. C. 8S. will be rep- 
resented by new entering delegations 
at many of the colleges and universi- 
ties. Students are going to Vassar, 
Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, the Universi- 
ties of Michigan and Chicago, George 
Washington, Sweet Briar and Rollins. 
Two members of the Class of 1932, 
Constance Warner, the daughter of 
the Reverend Charles T. Warner, and 
Betty Cocke, the daughter of the Rev- 
erend Henry Teller Cocke, are winners 
of competitive freshman scholarships 
at Sweet Briar. 





AND SURROUNDING ESTATE 


With Apse and pinnacles of the Cathedral seen through the trees at the right of the photograph. 
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FROM THE WARDEN’S STUDY 


In another place will be found a 
brief summary by Dr. Niver of his 
summer activities as our Librarian. 

Every priest who has 


Dr. Niver been with us, and has 
anti benefitted by Dr. Ni- 
Libeoey venefitted by wr 


ver’s devoted labors, 
should read this summary and ponder 
it, being moved perhaps to send Dr. 
Niver a word of thanks and apprecia- 
tion. The physical effort involved— 
receiving, sending, marking, noting, 
reminding, checking —is itself very 
considerable. But behind this, . and 
greater, is the intellectual and spirit- 
ual judgment and discrimination re- 
quired in choosing the best books to 
be read and the best men to read them. 
There has never been a suggestion of 
dictation; never an attempt to force a 
man into a line against his will or in- 
clination. But there has been a very 
steady and conscientious effort to ap- 
praise, select, adjust, enlighten. Best 
of all, the work has met with remark- 
able success and with very general 
appreciation, although the latter has 
not always been as explicit and audi- 
ble as it might have been. Dr. Niver 
would be the last one to ask for it, 
but a sapient remark of the late Dean 
Hodges, of the Episcopal Theological 
School, is worth reealling: ‘‘An ounce 
of taffy is worth a ton of epitaphy.’’ 


The Reverend Francis Underhill, 
Warden of Liddon House, London, 
and author of well-known books on the 
priestly and devotional 
life, was to have come 
to America this au- 
tumn, spending some 
three weeks with us at the College. 


A Welcome to 
Our English 
Visitor 


But higher powers prevented. He was 
given the well-earned and distinguished 
post of Dean of Rochester, and his 
installation, marking his assumption 
of his new duties, was set at a date 
directly in conflict with his proposed 
visit to us, so that he had to cancel it. 
We hope it is but a pleasure post- 
poned. When he is fully settled in his 
deanship, he has promised to be a re- 
ceptive candidate for another visita- 
tion. In his place we are glad to wel- 
come Canon Barkway, of St. Albans, 
who has done distinguished service in 
his home diocese and is an invaluable 
helper to his Bishop who paid us so 
memorable a visit last autumn. Bishop 
Furse relies on Canon Barkway chiefly 
for the supervision of his candidates 
for Holy Orders, and as a spiritual 
leader and instructor of his clergy. 
The Canon comes to Washington after 
two Clerical Retreats in New England, 
and a short residence at the Episcopal 
Theological School in Cambridge. Be- 
fore sailing for home, in the latter 
part of November, he will spend a 
week at the General Seminary, and 
have a week of daily noon-day preach- 
ing in Trinity Church, New York. A 
short account of Canon Barkway will 
be found in another place. 


ir. Harton, in his important book, 
The Elements of the Spiritual Life, 
forcibly reminds us that the only defi- 
nite incentive to Chris- 


Concerning tian living which the 
the Aim of ‘ority e el ‘ 
Preaching majority or churcn- 


going people receive, 
comes to them through the Sunday 
morning sermon. Hence, the immense 
importance of making the weekly ser- 
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mon directly helpful as a guide to the 
spiritual life. Even at its best, it will 
not provide a satisfying spiritual diet. 
Twenty minutes a week of religious 
teaching, however exeellent, cannot 
meet the needs, or solve the problems, 
even of the most devout and attentive 
listeners. Careful priests, moved by 
love of souls, realize this and strive to 
supplement the Sunday sermon’ by 
week-day or group instructions, some- 
times with remarkable success. That 
is very much to the good. May many 
of their brethren follow their exam- 
ple. But the tragic fact remains that 
a multitude of preachers seem content 
to let slip by even the seanty oppor- 
tunity of Sunday, so that their peo- 
ple get no real spiritual pabulum at 
all—nothing, that is, to help them day 
by day to ‘‘walk in the Spirit,’’ as St. 
Paul puts it. For spiritual guidance 
must be above all else practical—con- 
cerned not so much with the ‘‘why’’ 
as with the ‘‘how’’ of the spiritual 
life. Arguments for faith, exhortations 
to duty, must have their place, though 
they will probably prove more effee- 
tive in conversation than in pulpit 
utterance. Certainly they should never 
crowd out from those precious twenty 
minutes that which must be always 
eentral: namely, the practical meaning 
of personal devotion to Our Lord and 
the means provided by Him for its 
cultivation and expression. Our fore- 
fathers in the pulpit held it of sacred 
obligation to make some reference in 
each sermon to the Atonement. That 
may seem a cramping rule. But, as 
Fr. Harton says, the true pastor will 
be always thinking of his preaching as 
his opportunity to bring and keep his 
people ‘‘close to the Heart of God.’’ 


The need of preaching ‘‘ between 
Sundays’’ marks the Advent Season as 
a special opportunity. Doubtless the 
weeks before Christ- 
mas are for most peo- 
ple full of ‘‘eares and 
pleasures.’’ But to a 
keen and zealous parson this very fact 
should be an incentive rather than an 
obstacle. It should put him on his 
spiritual mettle. And there is much 
to stimulate him, for Advent is the 
great prophetic season of the year. 
Our prevalent neglect of it is a clear 
sign of our present spiritual blindness. 
In Advent the dramatic note is domi- 
nant. And Christianity is essentially 
a drama: God in action, actually do- 
ing things, working out His purposes 
in power and righteousness no_ less 
than-in love and mercy. This personal 
activity of God towards men, towards 
every man—the Creator dealing with, 
providing for, the creatures of His 
love—is what almost wholly eseapes 
our people in their pews. They miss 
the power and poignancy of the faith 
which they profess. And we of the 
clergy are responsible. The advent 
note has been silent in our preaching. 
Our message has been chiefly of moral 
maxims, historical retrospects, uncer- 
tain theories; not of God present with, 
pressing on, His people; not of Our 
Lord really alive among us and with- 
in us, redeeming, regenerating, come, 
and to come again, to judge. Henee 
our people are not properly prepared 
for Christmas. The Chureh, in her 
wisdom, sets aside four weeks for this 
special preparation. They need _ it. 
Shall we not meet that need? A sim- 
ple plan would be three week-day in- 
structions, followed by a devotional 
meeting for Communicants. 


The Need 
for Advent 
Preaching 


A BRIEF SKETCH OF CANON BARKWAY OF ST. ALBANS 


As told in another column, the Rev- 


erend Francis Underhill was unable 
to keep his engagements with us this 
autumn. Canon Barkway, of St. Al- 
bans, is coming in his place, and will 
prove a very acceptable and admirable 


substitute. His Bishop, writing of him, 
says: ‘‘I think Barkway is one of the 
best preachers I have heard, and he is 
quite first rate both as a lecturer and 
as a conductor of retreats. Had he 
found himself in a Diocese which was 
























more before the eyes of the Church, 
he would by this time have been 
known in the Church as a whole, but 
with all its sins and short comings, I 
don’t think the Diocese of St. Albans 
can be accused of over-publicity.’’ 
Canon Barkway was born and 
brought up in the Presbyterian faith. 
His father was the minister of an im- 
portant church in Liverpool. His 
Presbyterian training, especially at 
Westminster College, Cambridge, gave 
him, as his Bishop says, ‘‘a fine back- 
ground’’ for his later ministry in the 
Chureh of England. After taking his 
Cambridge degree, he served as assis- 
tant to Dr. John Watson (‘‘Ian Mae- 
laren’’) in Liverpool. He won the 
Westminster College prize for a thesis 
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on ‘*The Kingdom of God,’’ Professor 
Anderson Scott and Professor Moffatt 
being judges. Since 1910, he has been 
extra-mural lecturer in English Lit- 
erature for Cambridge University. 

In 1916 he resigned his ministry 
and was ordained priest in the Chureh 
of England the next year. Since then 
he has served in the Diocese of St. 
Albans, in both city and country par- 
ishes, and as Canon of the Abbey 
Chureh and examining Chaplain to 
the Bishop, who adds: ‘‘I don’t think 
there is anyone in this Diocese who 
has gained a greater affection and re- 
gard both from clergy and laity than 
he has, and not least of his many vir- 
tues, is his very genuine humility.”’ 

P. M. R. 


CONFERENCE ON EXPOSITORY PREACHING 


‘‘Tt is good for us to be here.’’ 

That was the unanimous and un- 
qualified judgment of the group of 
clergy who met at the College of 
Preachers on April 25th, for a confer- 
ence on Expository Preaching. It was 
a tired group of parsons, not too far 
away from the strain of Lent and 
Easter, who arrived on that notable 
Monday. We came as individuals, with 
the pressure of all kinds of personal 
and parochial problems upon us and 
pretty much shut up within the cir- 
cles which the compass of life draws 
around us; but we left refreshed, in- 
formed, stimulated and conscious as 
few of us had been before, I believe, 
of the great family ties which bind us 
together in the Chureh. Thanks to the 
softening and inspiring atmosphere of 
the College, the individual personality 
became merged in that of the group. 
No other institution of which the 
writer has knowledge has been able to 
do this so markedly. What is most re- 
markable is that it has been done 
twice—again the writer speaks out of 
his own experience—within the space 
of four days. 

The question was raised one day in 
casual conversation, Why? The answer 
is perhaps that institutions are the 





Shadows of men, and one would not 
go very far astray who would find the 
answer in the sympathetic fellowship 
and love extended by the Warden to 
even the least of us. 

The leaders were the Reverend Dr. 
Robert Johnston of Washington and 
the Reverend Dr. Edgar Jones of Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts, and the leader- 
ship in both instances was most help- 
ful, informing and inspiring. Start- 
ing from radically different methods 
of approach, each lecturer succeeded 
in bringing home to the group an un- 
derstanding of the value of the spoken 
word and gave definite and concrete 
instruction about how to make it effee- 
tive. No time was wasted in generali- 
ties. Dr. Johnston, approaching his 
subject from the place and need of 
preaching in the Church, proceeded to 
show in a conerete way how that need 
may be met; Dr. Jones, centering his 
instruction upon the Gospel according 
to St. Luke, by analysis and outline 
demonstrated clearly and effectively 
how to use the word of God to reach 
and to win men. 

The meditations of the Warden 
based upon our Lord’s words, ‘‘It is 
expedient for you that I go away,’’ 
will long be remembered by those who 
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heard them as hours of invaluable in- 
struction both in religion and life. 

The breaking up of the large group 
into smaller units for conference and 
discussion marks a worthy advance in 
the techniques of the conferences. In- 
deed, one becomes increasingly aware 
that a real and vital technique is be- 
ginning to emerge. Of course, such a 
thing, if it is to have vitality, must be 
a matter of relatively slow growth. 
But it is growing and one day will be 
supremely effective. 

The writer left the conference as- 
sured that all will be well with the 
future of preaching in the Chureh if 
the group represented at this session 


is representative; and it is. Our men 
may have much to learn of technique, 
and they have; they may have much 
to learn about what aspects of the 
Gospel message to present to this con- 
fused generation of men; but they 
have, as the Scotch say, the ‘‘root of 
the matter’’ in them. And, after all, 
that is the supreme thing. There was 
an intense desire to learn how to ex- 
press effectively the surpassing love of 
Christ, the love that will not let us go. 
And to that desire to learn this con- 
ference did much to contribute. 

It was good for us to be there. 


C. 3. F. 


BRIEF REVIEW OF EIGHTH ANNUAL SUMMER 
CONFERENCE 


The eighth annual conference of the 
College of Preachers, held from June 
13th to 18th, was a signal illustration 
of the fact that when men of diverse 
temperament and viewpoint come to- 
gether to wait upon the Holy Spirit 
with one accord and in one place, the 
Spirit does manifest His Presence in 
the illumining of their minds, the kin- 
dling of their love, and the strength- 
ening of their wills, in the fellowship 
of a common purpose. The conference, 
so admirably planned, was carried 
through in an atmosphere of sustained 
spiritual devotion and earnestness of 
thought. 

The necessary absence of the War- 
den of the College was a great loss, 
keenly felt by all. In lieu of his pres- 
ence, the Bishop of Washington at 
luncheon on Thursday graciously ex- 
tended his welcome and counselled 
faithful witness to the fundamentals 
of the Gospel in the present-day social 
disorder. The conference was fortunate 
in having the spiritual direction of 
the Chaplain of the College, the Rev- 
erend Mr. Kinkead, who; in addition 
to his oversight of administration 
routine, gave the daily half hour 
morning Meditations. 

The life of the conference centered 


in the Chapel services. Each day be- 
gan with the celebration of the Holy 
Communion at 7:30, preceded by 
Morning Prayer at 7:15, meditation 
at 9:30, intercessions at noon, Even- 
song at 5:30 and compline at 9:30 in 
the evening. 

In the opinion of those who had 
been present in other years, the lec- 
tures fully maintained the high stand- 
ard set by former annual conferences. 
The Reverend Professor Frank Gavin, 
Th.D., of the General Theological 
Seminary in New York, dealing with 
the subject ‘‘Some Aspects of the An- 
glican Tradition,’’ gave a brilliant ex- 
position of the genius of Anglicanism, 
closing with a colorful interpretation 
of the Oxford Movement. The Rev- 
erend Leicester C. Lewis, D.D., rector 
of the Chureh of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Field, Philadelphia, dealt in masterly 
fashion with his theme, ‘‘Recent De- 
velopments in European Theology’’; 
a helpful interpretation of the Mod- 
ernist Movement in the Roman Com- 
munion as contrasted with Liberal 
Protestantism. Each evening, Dean 
Willard Sperry of the Harvard School 
of Theology lectured on practical as- 
pects of ‘‘The Technique of Preach- 
ing,’’ bringing to his subject the 





send 


wealth of a rich pastoral experience 
with a delightful humor lighting up 
his profound and stimulating thought. 

The conference was divided into 
four discussion groups under the lead- 
ership respectively of Dean Samuel R. 
Colladay, of Christ Chureh Cathedral, 
Hartford; the Reverend J. Wilson 
Sutton, D.D., rector of Trinity Chapel, 
N. Y.; the Reverend Leigh R. Urban, 
rector of Longmeadow, Mass.; and the 
Reverend Charles Townsend, rector of 
St. Stephen’s Church, Providence, R. 
I. The groups met twice daily to dis- 
cuss in detail points assigned by the 
lecturers, reporting their findings to a 
subsequent general conference. At 
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Evensong on successive days a sermon 
was preached by one of the younger 
members chosen from each of the four 
groups. These were: The Reverend 
Bertram J. Mortlock, the Reverend 
George R. Madson, the Reverend Philip 
T. Fifer, and the Reverend Frank S. 
Patterson. 

The members of the conference dis- 
persed on the final morning, grateful 
in their own personal experience for 
the existence of the College of Preach- 
ers and convineed of the great possi- 
bilities for expanding usefulness of 
this institution unique in the life of 
the American Church. 


C. T. 


A REMARKABLE EXPANSION OF LIBRARY SERVICE 


The volume of library work in sum- 
mer, as at other times, can be mea- 
sured by the number of books re- 
turned and sent out. In each instance 
there is involved not only manual 
routine, as in wrapping and unwrap- 
ping the containers, but close atten- 
tion to detail in weighing, noting the 
zone, whether on the special rate or 
not, the enclosure of return postage, 
ete. 

Prior to this comes the selection of 
the book after reference to the book- 
list of the conference attended by the 
member, noting those already read, or 
any special preference in the order in 
which books are to be sent. 

Then comes the proper recording on 
the borrower’s ecard, and finally in the 
‘*Green Book’’ (so ealled from its 
cover). The latter is like a cash ac- 
count of daily transactions in its en- 
tries of books sent out and charged 
off on return. 
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A PRAYER FOR THE COLLEGE OF PREACHERS 


LORD JESUS CHRIST, who through thy Holy Apostie Saint Paul hast 
O taught us that faith cometh by hearing and hearing by the word of God; 

Grant to thy servants in this College so truly and effectually to preach the 
gospel of thy grace, that many may be brought to the knowledge of thy truth, 
and built up in the communion of thy holy Church, and so thy Name be glorified 
and thy Kingdom enlarged; who livest and reignest with the Father and the Holy 
Spirit, one God, world without end. Amen. 


Combining the number of books 
sent out and the number of books re- 
turned, we get a total of separate 
transactions for each day, each month, 
and each year. These entries form an 
accurate record of the volume of work 
done, and the totals mark the rate of 
increase from year to year. 

The two summer months (July and 
August) are fairly indicative of the 
year. By combining the data found 
in monthly reports the following com- 
parative table of transactions has been 
prepared. It is a most significant ‘‘ex- 
hibit’’ of growth in the library serv- 
ice. Imagination must be ealled upon 
to picture what it may increasingly 
mean in the intellectual life of our 
Clergy. 

TRANSACTIONS IN JULY AND AUGUST 
or Four SUCCESSIVE YEARS 


1929 1930 1931 1932 
217 614 795 1186 
E. B. N. 
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The North Porch and Its Builders 


By Margaret Prosser 
Secretary of the National Women’s Committee for Washington Cathedral 


HE National Women’s Commit- 

tee has a stiff task ahead in com- 

pleting the fund required for 
the construction of the Women’s 
Poreh, and in building up the mem- 
bership in that ‘‘living endowment”’ 
for Cathedral activities, the National 
Cathedral Association. We have raised 
approximately $57,000 of the $150,000 
required. Our objective is the comple- 
tion of this fund by the end of 1932. 

The difficulties of the economic sit- 
uation have heightened our task a 
hundred fold. Probably it will take 
longer than was originally planned to 
reach our objective. Yet the splendid 
showing already made in several com- 
munities, and the perseverance of 
many chairmen in localities particu- 
larly hard hit by the depression, au- 
gurs well for the final achievement of 
our goal. 

The services and meetings in Wash- 
ington on September 29th will give 
nearby chairmen opportunity to bring 
friends whom they particularly wish 
to interest within the magic influence 
of the completed portion of the Cathe- 
dral; for the Cathedral is its own best 
spokesman. Since Ascension Day, last 
May, when many of our committee 
members gathered in Washington, the 
East Cloister, an architectural unit of 
exceptional beauty, has been com- 
pleted, and the roof of the North 
Transept finished. Several stained 
glass windows for the Choir and the 


A PEACEFUL CATHEDRAL VIGNETTE 


North Transept are in process of 
creation. 

Our Women’s Poreh and the vault- 
ing of the North Transept are the only 
portions of the Cathedral actually 
under construction at the present time. 
Let us see to it that the workmen con- 
tinue to carry forward this lovely 
portico to completion, to bear witness 
to the courage and faith of the women 
of this generation. 

* od * 

Mrs. Clarence Blair Mitchell, chair- 
man for the Diocese of New Jersey, 
has made the suggestion that the Na- 
tional Women’s Committee make a 
special effort this autumn to enlist 
twenty-five dollar memberships in the 
National Cathedral Association or ob- 
tain gifts for that amount, because of 
the anniversary on Michaelmas Day of 
the laying of the Cathedral’s Founda- 
tion Stone, twenty-five years ago. 

* * * 

Mrs. Henry P. Davison opened her 
home, ‘‘Peacock Point,’’ in Locust 
Valley, for a drawing room meeting 
at which Bishop Freeman spoke on 
Monday afternoon, September 19th. 
This meeting was arranged by Mrs. 
Myron C. Taylor, chairman for Long 
Island, and was to have been held at 
her home, but illness prevented her 
from acting as hostess. 

On Sunday, September 18th, Bishop 
Freeman occupied the pulpit at St. 
John’s of Lattingtown, in Locust Val- 
ley, upon the cordial invitation of the 
rector, the Right Reverend Frank Du 
Moulin, D.D. 

Mrs. Clarence Blair Mitchell showed 
the Cathedral lantern slides and ex- 
plained the plans of the National 
Women’s Committee to members of 
the Woman’s Club of Gladstone, New 
Jersey, on Wednesday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 21st. 

We are glad to report that two 
meetings in the interest of the Cathe- 
dral were held this summer. On Au- 
cust 25th, Mrs. William Chatfield gave 
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a luncheon at her home in Camden, 
Maine, in honor of Bishop Freeman. 
Following this, Mrs. Charles W. Henry 
of Philadelphia was hostess at a re- 
ception and meeting at the Megunti- 
cook Golf Club in Rockport, at which 
Bishop Freeman reviewed the prog- 
ress made in building Washington Ca- 
thedral, and, with the help of the 
colored slides of the Cathedral and its 
gardens, put his listeners into close 
touch with the beauties of the Cathe- 
dral grounds. Mrs. Robert Hallowell 
Gardiner, Jr., chairman for Maine, as- 
sisted with the preparations for this 
meeting. 

Earlier in the summer, on July 
26th, a meeting was arranged on Gib- 
son Island by Mrs. Robert Garrett’s 
committee in Maryland. Canon Gum- 
mere, who comes in contact with more 
visitors to the Cathedral than any 
other one person, made an interesting 
address. He was introduced by Philip 
Hubert Frohman, of the firm of Froh- 
man, Robb and Little, architects for 
the Cathedral, whose home is on the 
Island. 

Mrs. William Adams Brown has 
been travelling in France and Ger- 
many this summer with her youngest 
son. The following extract from a re- 
cent letter is particularly interesting 
to all of us who have the completion 
of Washington Cathedral at heart: 

‘‘As we crossed northern France 
and southern Germany, on our motor 
trip, I took pains, whenever possible, 
to stop and enter the Cathedrals and 
spend a few quiet moments with the 
worshippers. 

‘‘Everywhere we found signs of a 
constant spiritual ministry. There 
were fresh flowers on the altars, can- 
dles burning before the shrines and 
many, both old and young, were at- 
tending the services or praying in the 
chapels. 

‘*Hundreds of chairs stacked in the 
side aisles or filling the nave were, we 
were told, used every Sunday. Twice 
we found great Cathedrals packed to 
the doors: at Beauvais where a Car- 
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EAST END OF CHOIR IN WELLS 








dinal was present and in Salzburg 
where some master hand was bringing 
Bach’s music to fullest expression on 
the great organ. At this service more 
than a thousand students, men and 
boys, were present, but they stood be- 
cause the seats were already filled by 
other listeners. 

‘In one Cathedral a funeral chapel 
in stately black and silver had been 
erected in the ample space of the nave 
and as we left we met the long funeral 
procession just entering, led by two 
kindly priests. 

‘‘In Strasbourg a mid-day hour of 
music in the Cathedral drew many 
from the sunny square outside where 
a lively market was being held. 

‘*We found no early service without 
worshippers. Men and women, young 
girls and boys, seemed to be attending 
the service just before beginning the 
day’s work. 

‘War from being an out-worn insti- 
tution, the Cathedrals as we saw them 
seemed to be touching human life 
closely at many points, to be supply- 
ing deeply felt and permanent needs 
and to be ministering in varying de- 
grees to every class in the community.’’ 








With Pilgrims from Far and Near 


| 
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Pilgrims and worshipers have con- 
tinued to come in large numbers to the 
Cathedral all through the summer. Records 
kept by James P. Berkeley, Head Verger, 
show that from June 1 to September 15 a 
total of 85,745 people were actually counted 
entering the Cathedral either through the 
new Transept entrances to the Great Choir or 
through the ‘‘Way of Peace’’ doorway lead- 
ing to the Crypt Chapels. By months the 
number of pilgrims and worshipers were as 
follows: June, 30,761; July, 23,939; August, 
21,944; and September 1 to 15, 9,101. 

These records cover only those visitors and 
worshipers who entered the Cathedral proper ; 
they do not inelude many friends of Wash- 
ington Cathedral who came to the Bishop’s 
Garden, the Cathedral Schools, the College 
of Preachers, the Cathedral Library, the 
administrative offices, and other buildings 
within the grounds. 

Sy + + 

During the first 15 days of Septem- 
ber, visitors signed the registry book 
in the Curator’s Office from every state in 
the Union except three. 

Among the foreign countries represented 
during the same period were India, Austria, 
China, Seotland, Latvia, England and Can- 
ada, as well as our own Philippine Islands. 

+ * + 

A pilgrim in her ninety-fourth year 
said to one of the Aides as she went 
through the Cathedral: ‘‘I own two stones 
in this beautiful building and I ecouldn’t die 
without seeing my Cathedral.’’ 

+ i + 

A group of older Boy Scouts making 
their pilgrimage one summer day 
found themselves standing in front of the 
tomb of the World War President, over 
which hangs one of the first flags carried by 
our American troops when they arrived in 
London on their way to France. At the 
suggestion of their Scout Master, the boys 
froze to attention and after saluting the 
flag repeated their pledge. ‘‘It was very 
impressive because they were so reverent,’’ 
was the comment of one who saw this spon- 
taneous little ceremony. 

+ * Sy 

Among the summer pilgrims was a 
group of ministers who were attending 
the Eastern District Conference of the Lu- 
theran Church, many of whom expressed deep 
interest in the Cathedral enterprise. 


One afternoon two young men came 
to Mount Saint Alban. They said they 
were from no particular placee—‘‘just roam- 
ing.’’ After completing their pilgrimage 
through the Cathedral, they asked if they 
might visit the Chapel of the Resurrection. 
While one stood quietly in this portion of 
the Crypt, the other knelt in silent prayer. 


+ + + 


A visitor from Scotland said that 
while all of her life had been spent 
almost in the shadows of Cathedrals, she 
had never before had the thrilling experience 
of seeing one under construction. She ex- 
pressed particular interest in seeing the St. 
Hilda Stone and the Iona Stone, which 
are linked with the history of the Church 
in the British Isles. She was so impressed 
with her visit to this Cathedral-in-the-making 
that she remained in Washington for a sec- 
ond pilgrimage and a Sunday service in the 
great Choir. 


a + + 


What features of the Cathedral seem 
to be of the greatest interest to pil- 
grims? According to those who are privileged 
to extend hospitality to visitors, they in- 
clude the majestie size of the completed edi- 
fice, the beauty of the symbolic decorations, 
particularly the sculptured bosses in the 
vaulting in the great Choir, the tomb of 
President Woodrow Wilson and Bishop Sat 
terlee in the Bethlehem Chapel, the realiza- 
tion that the Cathedral is being built for the 
ages of solid stone with only sufficient iron 
and steel to bind the fabrie together, the 
slightly curving vista through the South 
Crypt Corridor as pilgrims stand near the 
wrought iron gate in the Choir Way en- 
trance, the Bishop’s Garden and the Pil- 
grim Steps, the stained glass windows re 
cently installed in the Choir Aisle Chapels 
and the Apse, and, finally, the all-pervading 
atmosphere of worship and devotion which 
many visitors say they feel, instinctively, as 
they walk through the Cathedral and about 
the grounds. 


— + + 


‘*T have come all the way from Cal- 
ifornia by ‘bus’ to visit the tomb of 
President Wilson,’’ said «a pilgrim who is 
more than seventy-five years old. It being 
the Lord’s Day when she arrived, she at 
tended a service in the great Choir following 
her pilgrimage to the peaceful Bethlehem 
Chapel. 








Although she is totally blind, one of 
the recent pilgrims eagerly absorbed 
the verbal description of each part of the 
Cathedral; there was a thrilled expression on 
her face as she listened to every word. She 
put her hand lightly on the tomb of Bishop 
Satterlee so that she could say she had touched 
it, and when she reached the massive Chapel 
of St. Joseph of Arimathea, she extended her 
arms as far as they would stretch on one 
of the great pillars to support the Gloria in 
Excelsis Tower. Her sisters said as they 
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were leaving the Cathedral: ‘*No one 
knows what all of this means to her. It 
will give her something wonderful to think 
about for months.’’ 


sy + * 


While taking a group of teachers 
through the Cathedral, Canon Gum- 
mere said to one of them: ‘‘ You know what 
a gargoyle is, don’t you?’’ and she said, 
**Oh, yes, I saw that word yesterday. Gar- 
goyle is a motor oil.’’ 








St. Albans Wins High Scholastic Honors 


T. Albans, the National Cathedral 
Sehool for Boys, surpassed all 
previous scholarship records in 
the college board examinations held 
last June. There were thirty-eight 
candidates aside from those taking the 
scholastie aptitude tests, the largest 
number of candidates in the history 
of the Sehool. 
Out of almost one hundred and fifty 
examinations, there were only fourteen 
failures, giving St. Albans a rating of 


90% plus, on all examinations taken. 
This record places the Cathedral 


School for Boys among the elect of 
the country. 

Three boys won scholarships: Ed- 
ward Shippen, the District of Columbia 
scholarship in the University of Penn- 
sylvania; John Bayne Castle, one of 
the ten open scholarships to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania ‘‘upon the 





MARSHALL HOLCOMBE 





EDWARD SHIPPEN 


basis of his School standing, examina- 
tion results and general recommenda- 
tion;’’? and Marshall Maynard Hol- 
combe, who was awarded the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology re- 
gional scholarship without examination 
on the basis of his previous college 
board record. 

The twenty-one boys who were grad- 
uated from St. Albans last June are 


entering the following colleges and 
universities this autumn: Ambherst, 


Haverford, M. I. T., Pennsylvania, 
Princeton, St. John’s, Trinity, Uni- 
versity of the South, University of 
Virginia, U. 8. Military Academy, U. 
S. Naval Academy, Virginia Military 
Institute, Virginia Polytech Institute, 
Yale, and another has been accepted 
by Dartmouth but will not enter be- 
fore September, 1933. 





JOHN B. CASTLE 
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In the recent restoration of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in London, the cross and ball on 
its dome were regilded with pure gold. The 
work was done 365 feet above the ground. 
The arms of the cross are eleven feet in 
length. 

* * 7. 

Many have heard with sympathetic inter- 
est the appeal of the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Asaph’s Cathedral in Wales regarding 
the stability of the fabric. The tower, an 
unusually large and heavv structure, rests 
entirely upon its four piers. It is definitely 
ascertained that the southwest pier has sunk 
on its foundations. 

St. Asaph’s, the smallest 
Cathedrals in Southern 
remarkable history. 

* * 7” 


ancient 
had a 


of the 
Britain, has 


Steeplejacks have recently erected a flag- 
staff of British steel on the tower of South- 
wark Cathedral. It is nearly 260 feet higher 
than the level of London Bridge and will be 
a landmark for vessels arriving at the docks 
in London. 

* * * 
the new Cathedral to be built 

England, have been selected 


Plans for 
in Guildford, 


of 


replaced. 
imagine the transformation.’’ 


friend into our editorial pages. 


dral. 
diocesan worship. . 


Bishop Whipple. 
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Cathedral Echoes from 
Many Lands 


1 


among many interesting illustrated articles, the following: 


* the Christmas or other future issues of THE CATHEDRAL AGB, there will appear, 
‘A Tour of the Cathedrals of South America,’’ by Mrs. Frances Parkinson Keyes 


with illustrations from photographs by her son, John Keyes. 
United States Senator from New Hampshire, Mrs. Keyes is well known in Washington 
and is a regular contributor to Good Housekeeping and other national magazines. 
Through the co-operation of the Dean of Wells, an article is being prepared by 
the Reverend Christopher Woodforde, B. A., of Louth, Lines, in England, on ‘‘The 
Ancient Stained Glass in Wells Cathedral.’’ 
‘*In the last few years it has been all removed, cleaned, releaded, photographed and 
No one who has not seen the glass before and after the ‘restoration’ can 


The Bishop of Chichester has promised to furnish an interesting article on the res- 
toration work recently completed at Chichester Cathedral. 

To publish an article from the pen of the Dean of Chester is to welcome an old 
He plans to give the readers of THE CATHEDRAL AGE 
some idea of the ‘‘hum of activity’? which American pilgrims notice in Chester Cathe- 
The article will explain how that edifice has become a center of community and 


Turning to Cathedrals nearer home, the Dean of St. Paul’s in Boston has con- 
sented to prepare an article and the Bishop Coadjutor of Minnesota is at work on an 
historical review of the Cathedral Foundation established at Faribault in the days of 


Drerecieecmeyemtemnetend 


from the work of two hundred architects 
submitted for the award. The winning con- 
testant was Edward Maufe, who has done 
much church work, particularly the additions 
and decorations to St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 
The Cathedral is to cost about $200,000, 
and will be of a true cruciform type. There 
will be a central square tower one hundred 
and fifty feet high, and the interior will be 
three hundred and sixty-five feet long, one 
for each day in the year. The Nave is to be 
forty feet wide with a vaulted roof seventy 
feet high. Provision has been made for 
three chapels—a Lady Chapel, the Queen’s 
Chapel and a Children’s Chapel. The new 
edifice will be built principally of brick. 


7 ” * 


With a view to relieving the unemployment 
situation, it has been decided to begin work 
at once on the massive flight of steps of 
Maine granite to lead from Amsterdam Ave- 
nue to the main entrance on the westward 
side of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 

‘‘T am happy to announce,’’ sad Bishop 
William T. Manning, ‘‘that this additional 
work can be undertaken now, because it will 
give employment to a considerable number 
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ARTICLES TO APPEAR IN FUTURE NUMBERS 


As the wife of the 


The Reverend Mr. Woodforde writes: 
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of men, both at the Cathedral and at the 
quarry. It is especially gratifying to me now, 
when business is not at its best, that we find 
it possible to go forward with this impor- 
tant part of the construction.’’ (From an 
article in The New York Times.) 

* 7 7 


Coventry Cathedral lost its Provost several 
weeks ago when the Very Reverend Cyril 
Evelyn Morton died of heart disease in his 
forty-sixth year. The organization of the 
Cathedral under new conditions with the 
consequent additional work and responsibility 
are said to have hastened his break down. 

* * * 

While in England in August the Reverend 
Doctor Bernard Iddings Bell, Warden of St. 
Stephen’s College, who delivered four ser- 
mons from Washington Cathedral pulpit re- 
cently, preached in Winchester Cathedral. 

. 7 * 

Maleolm Boyle, formerly organist of St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, has become organ- 
ist of Chester Cathedral. 

* * + 

Forty-five Old Choir Boys of Lincoln Ca- 
thedral gathered last summer from different 
parts of England to live over again choir 
days in that famous Cathedral. They in- 
cluded clergymen, organists and other not- 
ables, whose start in achievement had been 
in the Lincoln choir stalls. The chairman, 
C. H. Dry of Cottingham, Yorkshire, had 
been a choir boy from 1875 to 1879. 

* . . 

The new Dean of York Minster, the Very 
Reverend H. N. Bate took the oath of alle- 
giance at his recent installation on the Saxon 
copy of the Gospels, one of the treasures of 
the Minster library. He is the seventy- 
fourth dean of York. In accordance with 
an ancient custom he was presented with a 
Bible and small loaf of bread after he had 
delivered the letters-patent from His Majesty, 
King George. 

+ 7” + 

The Bishop of Llandaff has a_ million 
souls in his diocese and his Cathedral Church 
is regarded as the most ancient see in the 
British Isles. 

* 7” € 

‘*A Friend of Canterbury Cathedra 
has written and presented to that organiza- 
tion a charming work entitled ‘‘The Ro- 
mance of Canterbury Cathedral’’ which has 
been published through Raphael Tuck and 
Company at a very low price. Bound in 
cloth, in a cover bearing a delightful draw- 
ing of the Cathedral, it is illustrated with 
new photogravure views of Canterbury. The 
book is dedicated to H. R. H. Princess 
Elizabeth of York and has a Foreword by 


the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
« € * 


}’? 


**Sinee it has been found necessary to en- 
large Westminster Abbey, we rejoice that the 
work has been put into the capable hands of 
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Sir Herbert Baker,’’ says an editorial in a 
recent issue of The Church of England News- 
paper. ‘*The Architect of Capetown Cathe- 
dral, of New Delhi, of the War Memorial of 
Winchester and the Bank of England, to 
mention a few of his more striking achieve- 
ments, can be relied upon. He will not of- 
fend imperial or artistic susceptibilities; he 
will not be wanting in that reverence for 
our most historic shrine which was feared 
during the recent heated controversy.’’ 


t + * 


A few months ago the Dean and Chapter 
of Ripon became concerned over certain signs 
of weakness and decay which were discovered 
in the belfry of the Cathedral. The founda- 
tions of the frame were found to be faulty 
and many of the fittings are much worn and 
out of order. Some of the oak beams are in 
an advanced state of decay owing to the 
ravages of the death-watch beetle. 

Tenders for the whole work of reconstruc- 
tion and re-casting were invited from two 
well-known bell-founding firms. On hearing 
of this new anxiety confronting the Dean 
and Chapter, Miss Julia White of Highfield, 
Ripon, at once generously undertook to de- 
fray the entire cost as a memorial to her 
parents, brothers and sisters. A tablet re- 
cording the gift will be placed at the west 
end of the Cathedral underneath the bell 
tower. 

. + ¢ 

The eighth edition of ‘‘ Liverpool Cathe- 
dral—The Official Handbook,’’ which has 
just come to the editorial office of THE 
CATHEDRAL AGE with a personal inscription 
from Vere E. Cotton, O.B.E., its compiler 
and editor, is a notable addition to the litera- 
ture on the modern Cathedral movement. In 
addition to 132 pages of text, well arranged 
and annotated, the handbook includes a sup- 
plement with 32 illustrations of the Cathe- 
dral and its furnishings as well as a ground 
plan prepared by the architect, Sir Giles Gil- 
bert Seott, R.A. It is interesting to note 
that 89,000 copies of the handbook have been 
printed since it was first started in its 
present form in June, 1924. 

The introductory paragraphs in the latest 
edition, entitled ‘*The Reasons for Building 
the Cathedral,’’ will be found on page 40 
in this issue of THE CATHEDRAL AGE. Other 
sections deal with the history of the Cathe- 


dral project in Liverpool, which began at 
approximately the same date when Bishop 
Satterlee and his associates were founding 


the Cathedral in the Nation’s Capital; a 
general description of the exterior and in- 
terior of the building; a section by Sir Fred- 
erick Radcliffe on the financing of Liverpool 
Cathedral and various other detailed infor- 
mation about the stained glass windows, 
sculpture, organs, embroidery, heating, venti- 
lation, electrical facilities, ete. 

The book ends with a list of subscriptions 
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to the various Cathedral building funds paid 
and promised to March 1, 1932, and a list 
of donations for special objects other than 
books, pictures and vestments. 

Friends of Washington Cathedral who 
may wish to obtain a copy of the Liverpool 
Cathedral handbook should write to Mr. 
Cotton or to the Secretary of ‘‘Cathedral 
Builders,’’ Church House, Liverpool. 

* * = 

In a recent editorial in the Washington 
Evening Star, entitled ‘‘ Picture Post Cards,’’ 
the writer, appealing for higher artistic 
standards in this ‘‘humble instrument of 
education,’’ says: 

‘‘The Dean and Chapter of Washington 
Cathedral several years ago authorized the 
printing of post card views of chureh fabric 
and grounds and a varied assortment is now 
available in the Curator’s Office.’’ 

* * * 

The Cathedral of St. Paul at Rockhamp- 
ton, Australia, will celebrate the fiftieth an- 
niversary of its founding on October 18th, 
1933. 

o * 

The Reverend Dr. Howard C. Robbins, 
former dean of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine in New York, has become special 
preacher at the Church of the Holy Trinity 
in Philadelphia. His service to the church 
will be confined, it is announced, to the de- 
livery of Sunday morning sermons. Dr. 
Robbins will continue his work as professor 
of Pastoral Theology of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

* + * 

At the national Labor Sunday service held 
in the great Choir of Washington Cathedral 
on September 4th, an inspiring address was 
delivered by Spen- 
eer Miller, Jr., con- 
sultant for industrial 
relations in the So- 
cial Service Depart- 
ment in the National 
Council of the Epis- 
eopal Church. His 
analysis of the Chris- 
tian Church’s oppor- 
tunity in present 
world wide economic 
conditions reminded 
one of his pronounce- 
ments delivered a 
year ago before large 
audiences at the Gen- 
eral Convention in 
Denver. Mr. Miller 
has an international 
reputation in the in- 
dustrial world. Five 
years ago he embarked upon a survey of the 
Church’s relations to industrial problems in 
the United States, the first results of which 
have been published under the title ‘‘The 
Chureh and Industry.’’ 


SPENCER MILLER, JR. 


A Sunday evening service on the broad 
porch steps of the Cathedral Chureh of St. 
-aul in Boston proved a happy innovation 
this last summer. Thousands took advantage 
of the chance to worship in the cool quiet- 
ness of the out of doors. Banners display- 
ing the words of hymns brought out a hearty 
musical response from the impromptu con- 
gregations. 

* * * 

The Church of England Newspaper prints 
this item in one of its summer issues: 

‘On Friday last Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, 
formerly Secretary of Yale University, and 
now President of the Phelps Stokes Fund 
and Canon in Washington Cathedral, ended 
his eight days’ visit in London and left on 
the Winchester Castle for Cape Town to 
carry out his engagements as the 1932 Lee- 
turer under the Carnegie Corporation in 
South Africa, 

‘¢ Although this will be his first visit, his 
name is widely known through the work done 
for negro education in Africa, as well as in 
the United States, by the educational foun 
dation bearing the family name.’’ 


* * x 


The place of Cathedrals and their influ- 
ence in national life were stressed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in his sermon at 
the annual festival service and commemora- 
tion of benefactors in Winchester Cathedral. 

‘‘The Cathedral church’’ said the Arch- 
bishop, ‘‘should once more be the mother 
church of the diocese, with worshippers going 
out to it from every parish on certain oe- 
easions, a pilgrimage led by their parish 
priests as to their spiritual home, and giving 
witness of their fellowship as one family 
in God.’’ 

The Archbishop continued that he wanted 
to see the time, too, when men, women and 
children alike would treat the Cathedral 
chureh as their ‘‘Father’s house, where the 
children coming from school; the man coming 
from his labour; the wife coming from her 
marketing; and the sailors coming from their 
voyaging would pass in, as to a home, and 
for a brief space stay and offer prayer to 
their Father.’’ 

* * * 

A clergyman who is a faithful friend of 
Washington Cathedral sends the following 
report of a summer vacation conversation he 
had with several Washingtonians, represent- 
ing different religious affiliations: 

‘<T was delighted to hear the unanimity of 
enthusiastic comment concerning progress on 
the Cathedral in Washington. I delivered 
my usual eulogy, adversely criticizing all 
American Cathedrals, and most European 
ones, for a lack of what I eall ‘ascensional 
power.’ They all seem to rest too heavily 
on the ground. The Washington Cathedral 
truly ascends. All the group agreed, and I 
suspect that some of the gentlemen will steal 
the phrase and I shall hope they do. To me 
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this lightness and sense of mounting easily 
from the ground is the finest achievement in 
Washington. ’’ 


7 . 7 


The Boy Scout troop associated with the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New 
York began its fifteenth year on September 
23rd with an assembly in the troop room in 
the old Synod Hall. Richard G. Cooney, Chair- 
man of the Troop Committee, reports that 
there are a few vacancies for boys of twelve 
or more years. 

® 7 ~ 

A belief in the rightness of greed helped 
cause the world depression, according to the 
sermon delivered in Washington Cathedral on 
September 18th by the Reverend Dr. Ber- 
nard Iddings Bell, Warden of St. Stephen’s 
College at Annandale-on-the-Hudson, and 
Professor of Religion at Columbia Univer- 
sity. ‘‘Wealth without work—privilege with- 
out responsibility,’’ he said. ‘‘Until such 
nonsense is somehow knocked out of our 
heads, it does not matter who sits in the 
White House or who passes laws on Capitol 
Hill. Unless we get it out of our heads we 
are done for. That is the fundamental truth 
about the depression, a truth which America 
is as yet unwilling to face, God help her.’’ 

7. + +. 

According to ‘‘Life in Soviet Russia,’’ a 
monthly bulletin issued by the Russian Or- 
thodox Theological Institute in Paris, the 
Kazan Cathedral has been taken away from 
the administration of the church members 
and given to the Academy of Science of the 

R., which will organize a museum of 
the history of religion to be placed in the 
Cathedral for the fifteenth anniversary of 
the October revolution. Part of the icons 
possessing artistic value will be given to 
the Russian museum, and a small cinema for 
the demonstration of anti-religious films for 
lectures and meetings will be organized in 
part of the former Cathedral. 

Kazan Cathedral in St. Petersburg 
built by Emperor Alexander I in 1811. 

The anti-religious museum established in 
the former Cathedral of St. Isaae plans to 
conduct a series of scientific experiments. 
This Cathedral, the largest in Russia, was 
built between 1768 and 1853. It has four 
porticoes with 48 monolith granite columns 
each 56 feet in height. 

a ” a. 


was 


Ground was broken this last summer for 
the first unit of the Cathedral Church of 
Christ in the Diocese of Pennsylvania which 
is to be erected on the summit of a sloping 
hill in Upper Roxborough. The ground was 
donated by Mr. and Mrs. Samuel L. Houston. 

‘*There is no Cathedral in the country 
with a finer view or a greater opportunity 
for work,’’ said the Right Reverend Francis 
M. Taitt, Bishop of Pennsylvania, in his 
brief address on that occasion. ‘*The site of 


the New York Cathedral, now greatly ad- 
mired, was condemned by the clergymen of 
New York as a most unhappy one, and the 
same thing was true of the great National 
Cathedral at Washington. 

‘‘We cannot judge a thing at its begin- 
ning. I do not believe in the wisdom of 
establishing a cathedral in the center of 
Philadelphia, where there are already plenty 
of churches which are not full, and probably 
will not be for many years. There is no need 
for it there, and the expense of buying the 
necessary ground would have been prohibi- 
tive. 

‘*A eathedral should represent the devo- 
tion to Almighty God of an entire diocese, 
not a single parish or community. We hope 
that here on this spot will be built a place 
that will adequately express such devotion.’’ 

* * * 

Shortly after the Bishop of Clemsford (Dr. 
Wilson) began his address at the Chelmsford 
Deanery Mothers’ Union festival service in 
Clemsford Cathedral recently, a baby in the 
congregation started to ery. 

Dr. Wilson remarked: ‘‘When babies 
ery out in church it does not disturb me in 
the least, and I hope those mothers who have 
brought babies with them—and I wish there 
were more—will not feel in the least em- 
barrassed. It won’t upset me at all. We 
all made a noise at one time!’’ 


YOUR RED CROSS 
NEEDS YOU 
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Through the courtesy of the Reverend F. 
Harrison, Librarian of York Minster, the office 
of THE CATHEDRAL AGE is in receipt of the 
fourth annual report of ‘‘The Friends of 
York Minster.’’ This volume of nearly ninety 
pages, including several interesting photo- 
graphs of the reparation work recently car 
ried out at the Minster, may be obtained 
through the Secretary, the Deanery, York, at 
a price of one shilling. 

The foreword shows that by last spring 
the number of ‘‘Friends of York Minister’’ 
had reached 1,412. It concludes with these 
words: ‘‘ Finally, will our Friends do every- 
thing in their power to encourage pilgrimages 
to the Minster? When one remembers the 
many expressions of gratitude for the spir- 
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GWiesley Heights 


affords that retirement from the bustle of the busy 
city which emphasizes the enchantment of its won- 


derful home environment. 


Busses to and from 
Wesley Heights pass 
the Cathedral 
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itual help received on these occasions, one 
feels sure that if only people knew the 
blessing of a pilgrimage, we should have a 
much larger number of applications. Those 
who desire further information on this sub- 
ject should apply at once to the Guest Mas- 
ter, the Reverend H. T. S. Gedge, 9 Minster 
Yard, York.’’ 


* * + 


Commenting upon the last issue of THE 
CATHEDRAL AGE and the George Washington 
Bicentennial edition of the Washington 
Cathedral Guide Book, the Reverend T. L. 
Manson, Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of 
London, writes: ‘‘The contents are inspir- 
ing beyond what words can well express.’’ 


W. C. and A. N. MILLER 


Owners and Developers 
1119 Seventeenth Street 


Decatur 610 
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Form of Testamentary Disposition 


PERSONAL PROPERTY 


I give and bequeath to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
Foundation of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, the sum 


dollars. 


REAL ESTATE 


I give and devise to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Founda- 
tion of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, and its successors, 


forever 


In the District of Columbia and in most of the states, a will 
bequeathing personal property or devising real estate should be signed 
by the testator and attested and subscribed in his presence by at least 
two credible witnesses. In a few states three witnesses are required. 


For additional information about bequests to the Cathedral 
Foundation please write to the Dean of Washington, Mount Saint 


Alban, Washington, D. C. 


When Writing to Our Advertisers, Please Mention The Cathedral Age. 
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8S we pause to observe the gratifying 


progress on Mount Saint Alban during the past 


quarter century . . . it is a source of pride, to 


all of us at Joseph Gawler’s Sons, that our estab- 
lishment has progressed side by side with the 
Cathedral at which we are privileged to render 
private and official assistance. 

During more than three quarters of a century, 
the firm of Joseph Gawler’s Sons has offered sym- 
pathetic, efficient aid to families faced with 
bereavement . . . here each memorial service 
becomes a source of comfort in later years, so 
richly is it endowed with a character of rever- 
ence and quiet beauty. Our financial policy 
enables us to render such services for those of 
greatest or smallest means, neither taxing the 


one nor depriving the other. 


Gawirrs <Gs 
SONS: Inc. 
Cstablished /850 Alfred B. Gawler 


MORTICIANS Walter A. Gawler 


William A. Gawler 
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1750-52-54 Penna. Ave. N. W. 
NAtional 5512-5513 


TO 
Ww 


NO BRANCH OFFICES 


82 Years of Faithful Service to the Public 


x 
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CATHEDRAL CHRISTMAS CARDS 
For 1932 Are Now Ready 


are the howell cask. ging 
Glory to the newborn raved 


With best wishes for 
Christmas and the New Uear 


THREE OF TWELVE APPROPRIATE AND BEAUTIFUL RELIGIOUS GREETINGS 


Ten cards are reproductions of masterpieces of art suggesting the real spirit of Christmas 
—that it is the birthday of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
The remaining two are associated with Washington Cathedral—one showing a night view 
< the Apse, and the other the architects’ drawing of the interior of the North Transept and 
rossing. 
Those who wish to order a set of these real Christmas cards are invited to send a con- 
tribution of one dollar or more as their interest in the work of Washington Cathed:al may dictate. 


eee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eeeeeeeee ee eee eeeeaeee 
TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL, 
MOUNT SAINT ALBAN, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

I wish to order set(s) of the Cathedral Christmas Cards which reflect 
the sacred significance of Christmas. 

Enclosed please find $ in payment for the cards and as my offering 
towards the building and work of the Cathedral in the Nation’s Capital as authorized by 
charter from Congress in 1893. 

Name 


Street Address 
City and State 
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Washington’s 
Largest Trust 
Company 


Company, Inc. | 
Established 1876 | 


METAL WORK 
Surplus—$3,400,000 


MAX WALTEN 


President and Treasurer 


/AMERICAN SECURIT 


o AND TRUST COMPANY = 


15th and Penna. Ave. 


1313-1315 W STREET, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Capital — $3,400,000 | ARCHITECTURAL SHEET 
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| 
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Five Convenient Offices 


National 
Cathedral School 


RESIDENT AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Thorough preparation for col- 

lege. General Course with spe- 

cial emphasis in Music, Art and 
Dramatics. 


CHAS. G. STOTT & €0., Inc. 


% 


Commercial and Social 
Stationery 


™ 


Wedding 
Invitations 
and 


Announcements 


NEW SCHOOL ATHLETIC FIELD 


LOWER SCHOOL—Grades V-VIII 
will be located at “Beauvoir” and 
adjacent 13 acres. 


THe BisHop oF WASHINGTON 


President Board of Trustees ° 


Miss Maser B. Turner, A.B., A.M. 


Principal 1310 New York Avenue 


824 17th Street 
1513 K Street 
Washington, D. C. 
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MOUNT SAINT ALBAN 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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| TELEPHONE NATIONAL 8871-8872 


Southern 
Hotel Supply Co. 


Choice New York Meats 


628 PENNSYLVANIA AVE., N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 
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Samuel Yellin 
METAL 
WORKER 


fee 


5520 Arch Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


41 East 42nd Street 


NEW YORK CITY | 
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Conger’s | 
Laundry | 
Has grown with Washington Cathe- 
dral in the last quarter century and 
has had the privilege of serving the 
National Cathedral School for most of 
that time. 


23rd and New York Ave. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Hand Ironing Specialists 


| 
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SICHI & FANFANI 


SCULPTORS 


1204 Quincy Street, N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 
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PROFITABLE...CONVENIENT 


First Mortgage Notes 


—secured on conservatively appraised, 
improved properties in the District 
of Columbia and adjacent Maryland 
suburbs... 

... Permit us to offer our facilities for 
the placing of your investment funds. 


+s Queene >» 


H. L. Rust Company 
ESTABLISHED 1889 
1001 15th Street, Northwest 
National 8100 Washington, D. C. 


St. Albans 


THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


COLLEGE PREPARATION AND SUPERVISED PLAY 
IN AN ALL-DAY SCHOOL 


The Bishop of Washington 


President of the Trustees 


The Reverend Albert H. Lucas 


Headmaster 
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VIEW OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL NORTH TRANSEPT NEARING COMPLETION 


GEORGE A. FULLER COMPANY 
Builders of the Cathedral and College of Preachers 


Offices in 
New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. Washington, D. C. Chicago, Illinois Philadelphia, Pa. 
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